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This book is the result of the author's ac 
twenty-year 
period of teaching courses in) principles—in 
terpretations and objectives 
cation. The author investigates the place of 
education ina democracy; indicates the spe 
cific contributions of physical education to 
general educational objectives; and shows the 
relationships between physical education as 
a teaching subject and democratic outcomes 
in terms of health, recreation and citizenship 
The book is based on the assumption that 
all educative subject matter should contribute 
to a four-level concept of man 


of physical edu 


man as a 


courses: in 
tions, principles, philosophy or 


functioning, skillful, thinking and emotional 


founda 
physiology. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
FOR JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


By David K. Brace, Ph.D., Chairman, Department of Health and Physical Education, University 


Contains units of instruction in health and 
physical education developed accordance 
with modern principles of curriculum con 
struction 


Recommends policies in’ planning health 
education and physical education programs 
for high schools. Presents organization and 
administration suggestions, includes course 
of study units in health education and pro 
vides at least one full year of instruction in 
daily class periods of standard length, and 
outlines the contents for the physical educa 
tion curmculum for a maximum of one daily 
period for the six years of junior and senior 
high school. Describes units of instruction, 
placing special emphasis upon inclusion of 
specific standards which average students are 
expected to attain. A basic text for courses 


_ PRINCIPLES 
CURRICULUM CONSTRUCTION 
METHODS OF TEACHING 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION: INTERPRETATIONS AND OBJECTIVES 


By Jay B. Nash, Ph.D., Chairman, Department of Physical Education, Health and Recreation, New 


Of particular interest to administrators, su- 
pervisors, instructors, students and parents. 
Of particular help to students in determin 
ing their own principles of physical educa- 
tion. 

The Contents: RELATIONSHIPS: The 
Need of Interpreting Physical Education, The 
Place of Education in a Democracy, Physical 
Fducation the Educative Process. EN- 
GINES OF THE HUMAN BODY: Growth 
and Development. DEVELOPMENT: Body 
Resources for Accommodation, Organic De 
velopment, Neuro-Muscular Development, 
Interpretive Development, Emotional Devel- 
opment. ADJUSTMENT TO SEANDARDS: 
Recreation as an Objective, Health as an Ob- 
jective, Character as an Objective. INTE 
GRATION: Oneness of Man. $3.00 


in methods and materials in health and 
physical education. For administrators, teach- 
ers, students. 

By using this book, teachers will have a 
guide to instructions which will aid them in 
objective functional teaching that can result 
in definite accomplishment by students. Stu- 
dents will have a manual which will be val- 
uable to them in their first teaching position. 

The Contents: Part I—-ORGANIZA TION 
AND ADMINISTRATION: Health Educa- 
tion, Physical Education, Recreation, Safety 
Fducation. Part INSERUC- 
TION: Course of Study, Units of Instruction. 
Part HL—PHYSICAL EDUCATION; Instruc- 
tion in Physical Education, Units of Instruc- 
tion—General, The Dance, Team Sports, Rec- 
reational Sports, Combatives. $4.00 


A MODERN PHYSICAL EDUCATION PROGRAM FOR BOYS and GIRLS 


By Vaughn S. Blanchard, Divisional Director, H2alth and Physical Education, Detroit Public 
Schools, and Laurentine B. Collins, Supervisor, Physical Education, Detroit Public Schools 


\ helptul book for the everyday teaching 
of physical education —tor those teachers who 
are interested in the total development of 
boys and girls in the physical education set 
ting. Includes teaching units organized for 
the gymnasium, the playground. the swim 
ming pool and the health room developed, 
in general, for boys and girls together. With 
in each unit are innumerable activities with 
objectives, outcomes and evaluation measures 
suggested for each activity. Use this book as 
a practical guide in the development, revision 
and redirection of your physical education 
program. The Contents:s AN APPROACH 
1O CURRICULUM BUILDING: ORGANI 


Be Sure Your Name is on Our Mailing List. 


232 Madison Avenue, 


ZATION AND ADMINISTRATION: GYM- 
NASIUM PROGRAM: Free play, squad play, 
mass games, basketball, volleyball. dance. 
PLAYGROUND PROGRAM: Playground 
ball (softball) , soccer, speedball, golf, tennis, 
touch football and track and field tor bovs, 
fieldball for girls, intramural and interschool 
activities. SWIMMING PROGRAM (includ- 
ing simple diving). HEALTH PROGRAM: 
Objectives, organization and administration, 
examination, remedial procedure, nutrition. 
SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIAL: Concrete 
illustrations of some of the organization and 
suggested teaching procedures in the main 
body of the book. $3.50 


A.S. BARNES AND COMPANY, Inc. 


Educational Publishers Since 1838 


New York 16, N. Y. 
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Alexander Hamilton Jr. High School 
Fresno, Colifornia 
G Wiedenhoefer, Director 


group control in the gym requires 


UNIFORMITY 


Wake Moore Gym Suits your chotce 


Your gym class responds as a group, when it feels like a group, \ 


and looks like a group, dressed alike in good-looking, easy-to-wear : : 
Moore Gym Suits. Watch with pride as your class works ; 
together as gracefully as a well-trained corps de ballet. Discover 

for yourself the advantages of choosing beautiful, intelligently 

designed Moore Gym Suits. Make your selection from the 

smart styles and sprightly colors shown in the new color 

style book. Write for your copy today. Have you seen our 


Style illustrated is the new, 


modest Waist-Hugger with elastic-leg booklet, “Why Gym Suit Uniformity”? If not request it today. 
innerbrief attached at the hem. 


If your suits are supplied by a local dealer, write us giving decler’s name. 


E. R. MOORE co. Gym Dept. 40 


932 DAKIN STREET - CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 
11 WEST 42nd STREET - NEW YORK 18, NEW YORK 
5225 WILSHIRE BLVD. + LOS ANGELES 36, CALIFORNIA 
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An Ideal Text 


Quiring — The Head, 
Neck and Trunk 


By DANIEL P. QUIRING, Pu.D. 


Head of the Anatomy Division, Cleveland 

Clinic Foundation and Associate Professor 

of Biology, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


The purpose of this book is to por- 
tray, in diagrams and condensed de- 
scriptions, the striated muscles of the 
body—in. this instance those of the 
head, neck and trunk. It offers an 
exact account of the skeletal attach- 
ments, nerve and chief arterial sup- 
ply, and functions of these muscles. 
Muscles of the left side are shown 
throughout. Their Latin names 
have been employed as in Gray's 
Anatomy. 


115 Pages. 103 Illustrations. $2.75 


WASHINGTON 
SQUARE 


LEA & FEBIGER 


Fourth Edition 


Kovacs — Manual of 
Physical Therapy 


By RICHARD KOVACS, M. D. 


Late Professor of Physical Medicine, New 
York Polyclinic Medical School and Hospital 


In this helpful manual, Dr. Kovacs 
explains the physics, physical and 
physiological effects, clinical uses, 
technique, application, dangers and 
contraindications of the principal 
methods of physical therapy. The 
fourth edition reflects the advances 
and improvements made in this sub- 
ject and includes a chapter on medi- 
cal rehabilitation. 


Physicians, students, nurses, health 
supervisors, technicians and others 
will benefit by having this book 
available for study and reference. 


328 Pages. 124 Illustrations. $3.75 
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budget. Write today for 


TOWELS 


The School Towels with a Future... 
They’re Made To Last! 


Now you can provide quality towels with a ‘future’ for all school 
gymnasium classes and athletic team members. 
Super-Gym or Super-Turk towels are woven of long staple, triple- 
twisted 2-ply warp yarns for extra strength . . . 
means 350 to 500 launderings and uses. And the economical 
McArthur towel service plan is the perfect answer to your school 
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McArthur's 


strength that 


on McArthur Gym 


towels and this suggested service plan. 
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NEW YORK STATE REPRESENTATIVE: Vern Velland, 19 Fairchild Drive, Eggertsville, 21, N. Y. 


Notices of Coming Events of general interest 
to the profession should be sent 
to the Editor. 

Feb. 10-14 
Annual Convention Association for Su- 
pervision and Curriculum Development, 
Boston, Mass. 

Feb. 13-16 
Annual Convention, Association of Pri- 
vate Camps, Inc., Hotel New Yorker, New 
York. 

Feb. 17-24 
National Brotherhood Week. 

Feb. 23-27 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators of the NEA, St. Louis. 

Feb. 26 
Annual Meeting of the Southern Asso- 
ciation for Physical Education of College 
Women, Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta. 

Feb. 27-29 
Southern District Convention, Biltmore 
Hotel, Atlanta. 

Mar. 13-15 
Annual Recreation Conference. 
University of Massachusetts, Amherst. 

Mar. 17-19 
Midwest District Convention, Sheraton- 
Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati. 

Mar. 26-29 
Central District Convention, City Audi- 
torium, Topeka. 

Apr. 3-4 
Health Seminar for Teacher Educators, 
Los Angeles. 

Apr. 4, 5 
Society of State Directors of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, Los 
Angeles. 

Apr. 6-10 
Joint National and Southwest District 
Convention, Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles. 
Northwest District is co-operating in Na- 
tional and Southwest District Conven- 
tions. 

Apr. 14-18 
Study Conference of the Association for 
Childhood Education, International (mem- 
bers or non-members), Philadelphia, Pa. 

Apr. 16-19 
American Camping Association, 22nd Na- 
tional Convention, Chicago. 

Apr. 27-May 1 
Eastern District Convention, Eastland Ho- 
tel, Portland. 


COUPON CLIPPERS! 


Get your scissors out! This issue 
is a happy hunting ground for you. 
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BODY 
DYNAMICS 


—an outstanding 
new text— 
By ELEANOR METHENY 


University of Southern California 


Series in Health Education, 
Physical Education and Recreation 
225 pages, $3.50 


A simply written, non technical, but 
authoritative book on the fundamentals 
of efficient movement and the use of ex- 
ercise in improving human efficiency. 
“Maximum results with minimum effort” 
is the theme of the book, and it is devel- 
oped first in relation to the deliberate 
expenditure of human energy in specific 
exercises to accomplish specific changes 
in body function. Thus relaxation, weight 
control, insomnia, etc., are discussed. 


The second part of the book develops the 


theme in relation to the conservation of | 
walking, | 
working, sitting, and resting. Individual | 


human energy in standing, 


differences in atomic structure are re- 
lated to posture. 


Here is a helpful and stimulating syn- | 
thesis of the essentials of anatomy, kine- | 


siology, physiology of exercise, body me- 


chanics, and corrective physical education | 
basic to ai understanding of the uses i 
and limitations of exercise and the prin- | 


ciples of efficient movement. 


Oth er Vew Books 


Benson and Goldberg 
THE CAMP COUNSELOR 
Miller 

FUNDAMENTALS OF TRACK AND FIELD COACHING 


337 pages, $4.75 


In press | 


Brownell 
PRINCIPLES OF HEALTH EDUCATION APPLIED 
366 pages, $4.75 
Brownell and Hagman 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Send for copies on apprcval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COiMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 


OD 


397 pages, $4.75 | 


About the 
AUTHORS 


Richard L. Brown is Assistant Director of 
Water Safety for the American National 
Red Cross. 


Newton C. Loken has been gymnastic coach 
and Assistant Supervisor of Physical Edu- 
cation at the University of Michigan for 
the past seven years. He has written a 
number of books and articles on gymnas- 
tics, cheerleading, tumbling, and trampo- 
lining. 
George L. Henderson has had outstanding 
success with teams he has coached at Mans- 
field, IIL, High School where he is Ath- 
letic Director. He is a former Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Illini Valley Six-Man 
Football and Basketball Conference, and is 
author of many articles. 


Nanette Taylor is a member of the fac- 
ulty of the University of Utah, Salt Lake 
City. 

Barbara Mettler is Director of Creative 
Dance at the Boston YWCA. During the 
summer she maintains a School of Creative 
Dance at Meredith, N. H., and has been 
guest teacher at West Virginia University, 
the University of Georgia, and Gallaudet 
College for the Deaf. For several years she 
directed a Department of Expressive Move- 
ment at Keuka College, and last June she 
was guest artist at the annual Festival of 
Art at Louisiana State University. 

Dr. Arthur H Steinhaus, professor of physi- 
ology at George Williams College, Chicago, 
began a Sabbatical year in January. He 
will lecture in England, and will do three 


months of research on a Navy-sponsdred 


project in Durtmund, Germany. On invi- 
tation of the American Olympic Commit- 
tee, Dr. Steinhaus will have some responsi- 
bility at the Olympic Games. 

Frank Anneberg and Darline Conover have 
had a large part in developing the recrea- 
tion program of Manhattan, Kans. Mr. 
Anneberg, a Lieutenant Colonel in the 
U. S. Army Reserve, has been Superinten- 
dent of Recreation in Manhattan for al- 
most four years. Mrs. Conover served on 
the committe which laid the groundwork 
for the present program, and has helped 
to carry it out. 


Harlan G. Metcalf is Director of Recrea- 
tion Education for the College of Educa- 
tion, State University of New York, Cort- 
land. He is an outstanding leader in camp- 
ing and recreation in New York State. 


Dr. Carl L. Nordly is Professor of Physical 
Education at the University of Minnesota. 
He is a Past-president of the AAHPER, 
and at present is serving on Association 
committees. 
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American Heart Week 
Feb. 10-16 


In This Issue 

e Dancing is especially popu- 
lar this time of year. Our 
cover picture shows a scene 
from “Three Sisters” by the 
George Washington Univer- 
sity dance group. Photo by 
Fremont Davis. 

e This month’s leading arti- 
cle is by Barbara Mettler, 
well-known dancer, of the 
National Section on _ the 
Dance. Dr. Arthur H Stein- 
haus writes on what modern 
dance is. 

e Don’t miss the important 
news on aruficial respiration. 
The new method is explained 
in pictures. 

e Central and Midwest Dis- 
trict members will find com- 
plete programs for their Con- 
ventions. Latest news on the 
National Convention is also 
included. 
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General Interest 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send your 
new address at least 5 weeks before 
the date of the issue with which it is 
to take effect. Address 

Circulation Dept.. AAHPER 

1201 16th St., N.W., 

Washington 6, D.C. 
Send old address with the new, en- 
closing if possible your address label. 
The Post Office will not forward copies 
unless you provide extra postage. Du- 
plicate copies cannot be sent. 
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OST modern dancers have not 
M yet freed themselves from the 
inherited tradition of deriving their 
dance forms from music. Because of 
this, many modern dance teachers 
feel handicapped in their work by 
a lack of what they consider suitable 
music or musicians. 

A careful analysis of the relation- 
ship between dance and music will 
show that dancers are far less de- 
pendent on music than they think 
they are. The true nature of the re- 
lationship indicates that dance is in 
a position to lead rather than follow 
in the development of the two arts. 


Understanding Movement and 
Sound 


Dance is the art of body move- 
ment. Music is the art of sound. A 
study of the relationship between 
dance and music begins with an un- 
derstanding of the relationship  be- 
tween movement and sound. 

Sound is a way of experiencing 


New Directions In 


DANCE AND MUSIC 


by BARBARA METTLER 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


movement. A sound-wave is a par- 
ticular type of air movement which 
sets the ear-drum vibrating. The 
length of the wave determines the 
sound’s pitch. The longer the wave, 
the lower the pitch; the shorter the 
wave, the higher the pitch. The hu- 
man ear is capable of hearing only 
certain wave-lengths. Shorter waves 
can be sensed by dogs’ ears and bats’ 
ears. Very long waves impress the 
human being as tactile rather than 
auditory sensations. 


The movement basis of sound 
can be recognized at first hand in ou 
own bodies. As we walk, the vibra- 
tion of the floor can be perceived as 
sound. The movements of respira- 
tion Cause air movements which may 
be audible. ‘Tension in the vocal 
cords determines the pitch of vocal 
sounds. In recent scientific experi- 
ments it has been demonstrated that 
muscular contractions throughout 
the body produce vibrations which 


University of Georgia 
These dancers use temple blocks for accompaniment. 


% 


The author 


using a 
drum to 
accompany 
her dance. 


when amplified create the exper ience 
of sound. It is conceivable that for 
ears that can hear, sound is inherent 
in all forms of motion. 


The Dancer's Approach to Music 

So, at its point of origin, sound is 
an outgrowth of movement, and it is 
at this point that the student of 
dance should make his approach to 
music. Let the dancer listen to the 
sound of his own feet on the floor, 
the sounds of his breathing, the 
sounds of his voice. Let him explore 
as thoroughly as possible all the 
sounds which can be made by his 
own body in motion. 

He can make a wide variety of 
percussive sounds with hands and 
feet on the floor, on walls, and 
against his own body, and the num- 
ber of sounds which can be made 
with voice qualified by movements 
of tongue, cheeks, and lips seem al- 
most limitless. All of this explora- 
tion must be done on the basis of 
spontaneous movement improvisa- 
tion, with creative impulses in both 
sound and movement flowing freely 
with joyous abandon. Some previous 
experience in free movement im- 
provisation without sound will have 
served as a valuable preparation for 
this sort of work. 

This is not material for the class- 
room only, to be used behind closed 
doors for the satisfaction of the stu- 
dent alone. There is nothing more 


(Concluded on page 34) 
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Those Basketball Rules?! 


by GEORGE L. HENDERSON 


F THERE were an academy award 

for the cleverest basketball play 
of the year, Bruce Drake, mentor at 
Oklahoma University, would have 
received it in 1949. He concocted 
and used the stunt of the year. 

City College of New York sank a 
field goal during the final seconds 
to forge ahead of the “Sooners” by a 
single point. Paul Courty, the Okla- 
homa captain, called time out. 

“Try our special play,” Drake 
directed. “We'll have to gamble 
on their using a full-court press.” 

Only four seconds of playing time 
remained. Diagram I illustrates the 
play. 

When the referee handed Pryor 


Diagram I 


(1) the ball, Morris (2) stepped out 
of bounds. Pryor passed to Morris, 
then cut down court. Walters (4) 
and Courty (5) held fast. Morris 
threw a long pass to Pryor who drib- 
bled toward the basket. Thinking 
the four seconds were gone, he shot 
from the free-throw circle. The ball 
rimmed the basket—and fell out! 

Bruce Drake’s play didn’t work, 
but it should have. Pryor had two 
more seconds, could have dribbled 
in for a lay-up shot. 


Two Significant Rules 

The play, especially designed to 
be used against a pressing defense, 
took into account two significant 
rules. 

First, the out-of-bounds rule. Na- 
tional Basketball Committee rules 
state: “After a goal, any player of 
the team not credited with the score 
shall put the ball into play from any 
point out of bounds at the end of 
the court where the goal was made. 
He may throw it from any point be- 
hind the end line, or he may pass 
it to a teammate behind the end 
line.” 

Second, the starting of the clock. 
According to the rules, if play is re- 
sumed by a throw-in from out of 
bounds, the watch shall be started 
when the ball touches a player in 
the court. 

Thus, Pryor had four full seconds 
after he caught the long pass. 


Questions and Answers on Rules 


How may the referee determine 
whether a player is charging or 
blocking? 


If one of the colliding players has 
possession of the ball, there can be 


1National Basketball Committee of the 
U.S. and Canada, Official Basketball Rules 
1951-1952, page 21, section 5. 


no blocking. Blocking is defined as 
“personal contact which impedes the 
progress of an opponent who has not 
the ball.”? Therefore, assuming the 
defensive player is at fault, the vio- 
lation should be classified as hold- 
ing. 

Whether to call a violation charg- 
ing or to call it holding is a decision 
officials often face. Many seem to 
favor calling one rather than the 
other. According to strict interpre- 
tation, any player is charging who 
attempts to dribble through an 
opening (between two players or 
between a player and a boundary 
line) of less than reasonable clear- 
ance. If, however, an opponent 
moves into the dribbler’s established 
path, causing contact, it is a defen- 
sive foul. 


What is the ten seconds rule, and 
what is over and back? 


The ten-second line, or plane, 
crosses the court about midway be- 
tween the end lines. When gaining 
possession of the ball in their own 
back court, a team must get it across 
that line within ten seconds. If the 
clock is stopped, or the timing-count 
in any other way interrupted, the 
ten-second period is repeated. 

A team has advanced the ball to 
its front court when it is held by a 
player so that neither the player nor 
the ball touches the floor on or be- 
hind the ten-second line. Once 
across, the ball is considered as hav- 
ing gone into the back court if it 
touches the floor on or behind the 
ten-second line or touches any offen- 
sive player standing on or behind 
the line or plane. (A player who is 
in the act of leaping across the line 
is considered as touching the ten- 
second ‘‘plane.’’) 


20p. cit., page 11, section 2. 
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What infraction of the rules has 
occurred when after a score a 
player throws the ball to a team- 
mate on the court and the referee 
blows his whistle and gives to the 
other team out-of-bounds? 


Someone has violated the restrain- 
ing line rule. This rule often con- 
fuses players and coaches as well as 
spectators. The restraining line 
(three feet inside the boundary lines 
of the court) becomes the out-of- 
bounds line, on a throw-in, until 
the ball once more is alive (touches 
a player on the court). 

If a player throws to a teammate 
who is outside the restraining line, 
the ball remains dead, and if the 
receiver, in turn, steps or dribbles 
across the restraining line he violates 
the out-of-bounds rule. (As used 
in Bruce Drake’s play, it’s possible 
to throw to another player who is 
out of bounds provided he throws 
the ball onto the court within the 
allotted five seconds) . 


Why don’t certain successful free 
throws count? 


There are specific rules governing 
the players during a free-throw at- 
tempt. “After the ball is placed at 
the disposal of a free thrower he 
shall throw within ten seconds in 
such a way that the ball enters the 
basket or touches the ring before it 
is touched by a player; neither he 
not a teammate shall touch the ball 
or basket while the ball is on or 
within the basket; he shall not touch 


“As nearly as I can get it, they want 
us for their basketball team.” 
Reprinted by special permission of the Saturday 
Evening Post. Copyright 2/17/51 by the 
Curtis Publishing Company 
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the floor on or across the freethrow 
line and no other player of either 
team shall touch the free-throw lane 
or touch the ball or disconcert the 
free thrower until the ball touches 
the ring or backboard or until it is 
apparent it will not touch either.’ 

If the free thrower, or one of his 
teammates, violates any of these pro- 
visions no point can be scored, the 
ball becomes dead, and it is immedi- 
ately awarded to the opposing team 
out of bounds at the sideline. 

If the violation is by an opponent 
and the free thrower misses, he is 
awarded another try. If he makes 
his shot, the goal counts and the vio- 
lation is disregarded. If there is a 
violation by each team the ball be- 
comes dead, no point can be scored, 
and play is resumed by a jump in 
the nearest circle between any two 
opponents. 


What is the essence of the drib- 
bling rule? 


A player in possession of the ball 
is allowed one continuous dribble. 
An air dribble may be included in, 
or substituted for, the continuous 
dribble. 

A dribble is ball movement caused 
by throwing or tapping the ball in 
the air, or to the floor or on the 
floor, and then touching it once or 
several times before the dribble 
ends. 

The dribble ends if the player 
simultaneously touches the ball with 
both hands, permits it to come to 
rest while he is in contact with it 
(often termed “palming” or ‘‘carry- 
ing” the ball), tries for a goal, or 
otherwises loses control. 

An air dribble is made when the 
dribbler throws or taps the ball in 
the air and then touches it before it 
touches the floor. 


Can the same foul be called on 
teammates? 


Yes. It is known as a multiple 
foul. Each offending player is cred- 
ited with a foul and the opponent 
receives the maximum number of 
free shots allowed for one of the 
fouls. 


30p. cit., page 23, rule 9, section 1. 
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Will the referee blow his whistle? 


Can teammates simultaneously 
hold onto the ball? 


There is no rule against it—un- 
less the players are on opposing 
teams. (Then a jump-ball is called.) 
However, when in such a position, 
it is easy for one or both players to 
violate other rules (most often one 
of them “‘travels’—moves both feet 
while in possession of the ball). 


How many minutes in an over- 
time, and what is sudden death? 


High school overtimes last three 
minutes. The second and succeed- 
ing extra periods are scheduled to 
be three minutes in length but are 
terminated immediately when one 
team scores two points, and the scor- 
ing of a field goal is termed “sudden 
death.” 

In college games extra periods last 
five minutes and there is no “sud- 
den death® unless previously agreed 
upon by both teams. 


The Waiving Rule 


Official rules provide for the 
“waiving” of free throws and taking 
the ball out of bounds. There has 
been much agitation because of this 
rule. Conferences have adopted 
rules to modify it. The entire State 
of Hlinois prohibited the waiving 

(Concluded on page 42) 
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N MARY WIGMAN’S Dresden 
I school 21 years ago, I sensed that 
something was brewing in dance. 
Six years later, a graduate student 
explained that women enjoyed mod- 
ern dance because if they felt like 
stamping their feet, it let them 
stamp; and if they felt big or round 
on the inside they could let this feel- 
ing out with appropriate move- 
ments. All this they could do with- 
out incriminating their mentality or 
femininity. 

My curiosity aroused, I now be- 
gan to ask many others what they 
thought of dance only to find that 
women were of two kinds: those who 
swore by the dance and those who 
swore at it. Such a_ formidable 
psycho-social phenomenon demand- 
ed study. 

Frequent observations of the thing 
disclosed something emerging, some- 
thing growing. Disciples of the great 
dance prophets were becoming stu- 
dents of the dance. 

Preoccupation with science and 
being born in the wrong century ac- 
count for my not having a first-hand 
experience with modern dance; but 
having enjoyed the friendly tutelage 
of several women and one man 
whom I regard as giants and _pio- 
neers in dance, I have done much 
thinking about it. As a spectator- 
student I have grown enthusiastic 
and therefore gladly contribute this 
bit of physiologic choreography as 
my sincere and humble tribute to a 
great contemporary creation, its cre- 
ators, and iis interpreters. 


Dance Is Exercise 
by Jack Crannell 
, Dance in all its forms develops 


Feeling tall strength in muscles of legs and feet. 
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W hat is this dance? 


Modern dance is the supreme expression 
of feelings and abstractions by the body 


by ARTHUR H STEINHAUS 


Some forms are beneficial also to 
muscles of the neck and trunk; but 
even modern dance does little for 
the muscles of arms and shoulders. 

Often dance involves large move- 
ments. This makes for joint flexi- 
bility and suppleness of body. Dance 
movements involving acrobatic back 
extensions may carry flexibility too 
far. 

Yes, dance is muscular exercise 
and therefore may bring us strength, 
power, agility, flexibility, and endur- 
ance. In dance, however, these psysi- 
ologic outcomes are often considered 
by-products or perhaps  stepping- 
stones to better dancing. But we who 
are educators as well as protagonists 
of the dance are interested in the 
many and varied needs of our pu- 
pils. 

We must see to it that these physi- 
ologic outcomes that help young 
people to do a day’s work more effi- 
ciently, to get greater enjoyment 
from social dancing, and later to 
perform the physically demanding 
tasks of motherhood with less fa- 
tigue, are assured, even if this means 
to sacrifice a bit of dance perfection 
in exchange. 

Dance Is a Great Sensory 
Experience 

In every muscle, in every tendon, 
and in special locations surround- 
ing joint structures there are “eyes, 
ears, smellers, and feelers.” Limited 
to feeling stretch, tension, and _pres- 
sure, these humble sense organs, 


This paper is based on an address 
prepared for the Dance Section at 
the Detroit meetings of the AAHPER 
April 18, 1951. 
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called proprioceptors, reveal to us 
the wonders of the world of move- 
ment and position. 

As sunsets stimulate the eyes, so 
movement and position stimulate 
the proprioceptors. But note a stu- 
pendous difference. Sunsets are pre- 
pared by sun and cloud for us to en- 
joy and music is composed and ren- 
dered by others for us to appreciate 
—but in this world of muscles, 
joints, and tendons, each of us is his 
own composer, performer, and front 
seat appreciator. To get the har- 
monious feel of gracetul movement, 
we must ourselves move gracefully. 
To feel the joint-thump of perfect 
rhythm, we must ourselves move 
rhythmically. 

In fact, the sensory substance that 
lends meaning to most mind-symbols 
with which we remember, think, 
reason, and dream, is compounded 
in large measure of such kinaesthetic 
ingredients. This also the dance 
shares with other activittes. Yet in 
fuller measure than most others does 
dance give opportunity to him who 
would improve the range of the 
tones, the timing of the rhythms, and 


Sargent College 


Feeling exuberant. 
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the richness of the melodies that his 
internal orchestra plays into his 
brain and consciousness. 


Dance Is Integration 


Will you help me make my next 
point. Please say “Up,” now say 
Down.” Now try to say “Up” while 
dropping your lower jaw. Now say 
“Down” while simultaneously lift- 
ing your lower jaw. Somehow it 
doesn’t work right. 

Try “tight,” “loose,” “hard,” 
“soft,” and other common, earthy 
words. Try them in another lan- 
guage. You will find that tongue, 
lips, jaw, diaphragm, ribs and lar- 
ynx say them with tension, set, and 
movement that betray their mean- 
ings. This is the bedtime story ex- 
planation that has helped some of 
my stiffnecked, unbelieving male 
friends to get modern dance religion. 

Were I to pronounce “Up” to you 
in Siamese, you might say it after 
me but it would not sound real. If, 
however, you feel “up” when you 
say it in Siamese it begins to ring 
true. This helps me to see why mod- 
ern dance people fume when some- 
one proposes imitation in dance. 
Unless it expresses something that is 
felt, they tell me it is not modern 
dance. 


Integration vs. Dis-integration 

When next you go to the zoo visit 
the monkey cage. In your own way 
try to irritate the monkey. There 
will be no doubt about it when you 
have succeeded. His face, body, 
jaws, claws, and blood pressure will 
say so. He speaks with his whole 
body. He is integrated; he has in- 
tegrity, he cannot lie. 

Next go to a select ladies’ after- 
noon bridge party with the wrong 
hat and expound the virtues of an 
unpopular cause. They'll call you 
“Dearie,” give assent with slimy 
smiles, and secretly hope you'll leave 
early. With the acquisition of silky 
language and a larger brain, man 
has learned to wag his lips and 
tongue in one direction and_ his 
blood pressure in another. This is 
dis-integration. It is lack of integ- 
rity. Man can lie! 

Carried to pathologic extremes, it 
splits his personality. Talking with 
internal and external oneness is uni- 
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Feeling graceful. 


fying, “whole-making.” It is a very 
satisfying experience with a unique 
power feeling. It is mental health. 
Monkeys probably feel it oftener 
than the inhabitants of Wall Street 
or the Waldorf. 


Modern Dance as Supreme 
Expression 


As a biologist, I beg your indul- 
gence when in the interest of clarity 
and brevity | suggest that modern 
dance returns to man that monkey 
wholeness which he began to lose 
when he split himself off from the 
monkey line and started to climb to 
the tip of his peculiarly human and 
schizophrenic branch of the phylo- 
genetic tree. 

The modern dancer cannot feel 
round and move flat. He cannot 
feel up and act down. His art is by 
nature integrity. 

In modern dance all muscles are 
trained to speak what is within. This 
language must be learned even as 
that of mouth and tongue. Enunci- 
ation of tongue is checked by ear 
and muscle-feel of tongue, that of 
the erector spinae by proprioceptive 
“listeners” in every muscle, joint,, 
and tendon that is swayed by its con 
traction. Thus the whole body not 
only speaks, it also listens, to speak 
again in turn. 


(Concluded on page 34) 
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SALUDOS 
AMIGOS! 


The great Southwest District cordially invites 

you to come and join with us in the National Conven- 
tion of the American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation scheduled for April 6 through 
10. It is a privilege to extend to you the hospitality 
of the City of the Angels in the great State of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, the metropolis whose city limits 
have no boundaries. 


More importance is added to this Convention be- 
cause of the fact that the California Association of 
Secondary School Administrators has scheduled its con- 
vention as a joint conference with the AAHPER. For the 
first time, a planned joint conference affords oppor- 
tunity for physical educators and administrators to sit 
down around the table and discuss the many common prob- 
lems pertinent to all. Consequently, the theme of, our 
Convent ion—"CO-OPERATIVE EFFORT RESULTS IN EFFECTIVE 
ACTION." 


Contrary to many opinions, we are not fighting 
Indians in the far West. We want you to come and share 
with us the great progress that has been made in the 
areas of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 
Aside from the great professional opportunities that 
exist, you will have an excellent chance to plana 
worthwhile tour to the West Coast where you can include 
such side trips as the Grand Canyon, San Francisco, the 
beautiful Northwest, Mexico, and many others. 


Future issues of the Journal will give a more de- 
tailed account of the rich professional opportunities 
that await you at the convention, as well as complete 
information with regard to travel opportunities in the 
greater Los Angeles area. We Sincerely hope you will 
make a very serious effort to accept our hospitality. 
A warm welcome and stimulating experiences await you 
in Los Angeles. 


Sincerely yours, 


Laurence E. Houston 
Convention Manager 


P.S. We know you are coming to the Convention, somehow or other. 
Don't forget to send in your hotel reservation early. If 
you haven't already mailed your reservation, you will find 
a blank on page 29 of the January JOURNAL. Mail it today! 
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As previously mentioned in last 
month’s JOURNAL, you will want to 
plan to participate in the first day 
activities of your National Conven 
tion on April 7. Detailed informa- 
tion will be published in the April 
JourNnaL; meanwhile, here is a pre- 
view of the VISITATION DAY activities. 
Occidental College 

Occidental College will be on va- 
cation, but their major students will 
give unrehearsed demonstrations ol 
teaching in dance, gymnastics, sport 
skills and team games. 

Pepperdine College 

Pepperdine College plans to offer 
demonstration and interpretation of 
American folk dances and interna- 
tional folk dances, as well as discus- 
sion and display of camp crafts, dis- 
play and discussion of material used 
in recreational therapy, demonstra- 
tion of massage and relaxation tech- 
niques, and a discussion of psycho- 
therapy for the handicapped. 

Los Angeles Schools 

The Secondary Schools of Los 
Angeles plan a varied and interest- 
ing program showing all activities 
and techniques of teaching at that 
level. 

The Elementary Schools of Los 
Angeles have one program designed 
to meet the needs of the regular 
classroom teacher who has not had 
special training in physical educa- 
tion. In addition to that, another 
program is planned primarily for 
physical education supervisors, ad- 
ministrators, and special teachers of 
physical education. 

Many role-playing situations will 
be demonstrated, with the audience 
as participants. The observation of 
“noon play” at the host school will 
be followed by many round table 
discussion groups, each group to 
have a consultant in addition to a 
chairman. 

Some of the discussion groups are: 
The Problem of Competitive Ath- 
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Co-operative Action—Effective Effort 


AAHPER Convention, Los Angeles, April 6-10 


letics for Elementary School Chil- 
dren, The Organization of Play Dur- 
ing Noon and Recess Periods, Su- 
pervision and In-Service Training in 
Physical Education, The Physical 
Education Curriculum in the Ele- 
mentary Schools, Elementary School 
Physical Education Supplies and 
Facilities (Including Playground 
Surfacing) . 


University of California 

The University of California, Los 
Angeles, invites all delegates to visit, 
observe, and participate in the open 
house program of the Department of 
Physical Education. The entire staff 
has planned the presentation of the 
following features of the Depart- 
mental’s program with opportunity 
for individual consultation and 
evaluative group discussion: bus tour 
of the campus; health education 
overview; core science; unique as- 
pects of the service program such as 
required physical education activi- 


AAHPER’S PRESIDENT- 
ELECT 
The Representative Assembly 
is now in the process of select- 
ing by mail vote a President-elect 
who will become President fol- 
lowing the Los Angeles Conven- 
tion. This action was instituted 
by means of a constitutional 
amendment passed earlier by 
the Representative Assembly to 
permit a mail vote. I will, there- 
fore, serve only until the close 
of the Los Angelés Convention. 
A second election of a Presi- 
dent-elect will occur in Los An- 
geles, so that our roster of offi- 
cers will be complete. This ac- 
tion was necessitated because of 
the untimely death of Frank S. 
Stafford, the elected President 
of the Association. 


AAHPER President 


ties for men and *women, coeduca- 
tional classes, dry skiing, dance, 
men’s developmental program, and 
the administration of supplies and 
equipment; physical education in 
the University Elementary School; 
the core program in women’s physi- 
cal education; demonstration teach- 
ing in health education; and the 
graduate program. 

In addition, there will be an ex- 
tensive display of educational exhib- 
its, luncheon on the campus, and a 
tour of departmental facilities. 


University of Southern California 

The University of Southern Cali- 
fornia extends a cordial invitation 
to all members and plans to give 
them opportunity to visit several 
types of classes of the coeducational 
type, also to observe two experimen- 
tal professional courses which 
groups of staff members combine 
with composite offerings. 

One of these covers the Scientific 
Foundations of Physical Education, 
the other Educational Foundations 
of Physical Education. In connec- 
tion with the former class, they will 
have opportunity to observe a num- 
ber of research projects under way 
in our physiological laboratory, in- 
cluding recuperative procedures, 
track starting positions, X-ray-kinesi- 
ological photography, ‘.electromyo- 
graphic and _ electrocardiographic 
analysis of exercises, the “aging proc- 
ess, etc. 

Samplings of advanced graduate 
course offerings at the doctoral level 
will also be presented, with oppor- 
tunity for visitor ‘parti¢ipation, in- 
cluding Philosophy of Physical Edu- 
cation and a Deéctordl Critique. Fol- 
lowing the déffionstrations, visitors 
will have opportunity to participate 


in evaluation discussion groups con- 
cerned with the several areas. 

Miss the first day of the Conven- 
tion? OF COURSE NoT! Start making 
plans now to be in Los Angeles for 
Visitation Day. 
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ITHIN THE past five years 
W ithe trampoline has become 
quite a controversial piece of appa- 
ratus. Many physical educators will 
point out the benefits derived from 
this activity, while others will argue 
against the new sport. 

The crux of the negative debater’s 
argument seems to hinge on the safe- 
ty angle. They say that there is a 
great deal of danger inherent in the 
activity itself and further state that 
there is no reason for inviting this 
danger into the gym. ‘Those in fa- 
vor of the trampoline state that the 
activity is “a natural.” Everyone 
likes to bounce on the bed or spring- 
board so we should capitalize on this 
natural urge, and include this activ- 
ity in the physical education pro- 
gram. 


niversity of M 


TRAMPOLINING 


Our Newest Activity 


by NEWTON C. LOKEN 


Left: Up in the air in the stunt 
called “Swivel hips” or seat drop 
one-half twist to seat drop. No- 
tice the spotting table on the side 
of the trampoline, which is a 


chigan 


safety measure. 


Below: The “ups” and 
“downs” in trampolin- 
ing are shown by the 
author’s two little girls. 
Christine (4%) and 
Lana (2). The neigh- 
borhood kids watch 
them enjoy the small 
trampolines built by 
their father from scrap 
iron pipes, exercise ca- 
bles, and canvas. While 
bouncing, they are de- 
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balance, timing, rhythm, 
and poise. Though the 
trampolining is unsu- 
pervised, there have 
been no accidents. 


Why Trampolining Is Good 

Of course, enjoyment alone can- 
not justify the inclusion of an ac- 
tivity in a physical education pro- 
gram. It is imperative to note that 
there are many other excellent ob- 
jectives realized by the trampolinist. 
Some of these are: (1) Balance and 
control of the body; (2) Timing and 
rhythm in co-ordinated movements; 
(3) Physical conditioning; (4) Mus- 
cular development. 

The cause of the entire contro- 
versial situation seems to be one sin- 
gle factor—namely, newness. Tram- 
polining is relatively a youngster 
among the older gymnastic events. 
Anything new is usually slowly ac- 
cepted by the established physical 
education programs, but the fact 
that trampolining has definitely 
been accepted by the various com- 
petitive leagues operating under the 
NCAA Gymnastic rules, plus many 
YMCA’s, high schools, and colleges 
throughout the country, is encourag- 
ing on its behalf. For many it has 
thus grown from an unknown gym- 
nastic event to a full-grown and well- 
recognized activity. After a few more 
years of competition and experience, 
it should reach the position enjoyed 
by other gymnastic activities. 


Safety Precautions 


Returning for a thought or two 
on the safety element of trampolin- 
ing, it is agreed that this activity can 
be as hazardous as any other activity 
without proper supervision. Because 
of the newness of trampolining and 
because of the nature of the activity, 
it is highly important that a compe- 
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A new and 
popular sport 

for gymnastics 
—and for just 
plain fun! 


tent instructor be available for all 
trampolining classes. 

Some practical safety hints to-ad- 
here to while teaching trampolining 
are: 

(1) There should be a minimum 
of two spotters, one at each end of 
the trampoline. If more are avail- 
able, they should be spaced around 
the trampoline. 

(2) Safety pads should be _pro- 
vided for the metal frame of the 
trampoline. 

(3) A soft cloth cover mat should 
be provided to prevent abrasions 
from landing on the rough canvas. 

(4) The progressive order of 
learning the stunts as suggested here- 
in should be closely adhered to. 

(5) Beginners should learn how 
to “kill” their spring by flexing the 
knees immediately upon landing on 
the canvas, thus preventing an un- 
controlled bounce off the trampo- 
line. 

(6) A hand or overhead safety 
belt should be used in learning the 
more difficult stunts. 


Preliminary Bounces 


Some preliminary bounces that 
should be learned before advancing 
to the stunts are as follows: 

(1) Half pirouette—Bounce 
straight up into the air and execute 


Trampolining is not strictly 
a man’s sport. 


An article telling about the 
adaptation of trampolining for 
girls is planned for a coming 
issue of the Journal. 


eth. 


University of Michigan 


Ed Buchanan, University of Michigan, national trampoline champion in 1949, 1950, 
and 1951, doing a seat drop. 


a half turn, twist, or pirouette so 
that the body is facing the opposite 
direction upon landing. 

(2) Full pirowette—Same as half 
pirouette except that the full turn 
is completed. (360°) . 

(3) Tuck bounce — Bounce 
straight up and while off the mat 
draw the knees up to the chest and 
grasp the shins with the hands. ‘This 
places the body in a tuck or “ball” 
position. On the way down, release 
the tuck and land in a standing posi- 
tion. 

(4) Straddle touch—Bounce 
straight up and while in the air lift 
the legs so they are parallel to the 
mats and also in a semi-split posi- 
tion. While you are in this position, 
your hands should touch your toes. 
Remember to keep the legs straight 
throughout the performance of this 
stunt. On the way down, snap the 
legs down and land in a standing 
position. 

These few preliminary bounces 
serve as “feelers” and aid tremen- 
dously in accumulating confidence 
and courage for the more advanced 
stunts. 


Suggested Stunts 

The following stunts are suggest- 
ed for your use in teaching trampo- 
lining. The order of progression is 
based upon a study completed in 
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1946 and now available in booklet 
form. 


(1) Seat drop. 
(2) Front drop. 
(3) Front drop to seat drop. 
(4) Back drop. 
(5) One-half twist to back drop. 
(6) One-half twist to front drop. 
(7) Seat drop to front drop. 
(8) Back drop to front drop. 
(9) Front drop to back drop. 
(10) Seat drop full twist to seat 
drop. 
(11) Seat drop one-half twist to 
seat drop (Swivel hips) . 
(12) One-half turntable. 
(13) Back drop archout back 
drop. 
(14) Front turnover to seat drop. 
(15) Cradle. 
(16) Seat drop back pullover to 
feet. 
(17) Cat twist. 
(18) Back somersault. 
(19) Front somersault. 
(20) Back somersault to a seat 
drop. 


These 20 stunts are in the begin- 
ning and intermediate category. Ad- 
ditional intermediate and advanced 
stunts are included in the booklet 
mentioned above. * 


booklet, Trampolining, is the result of a 
study “The Order and Grade of Trampoline 
Stunts According to Their Difficulty” which was 
conducted by the writer as partial requirement for 
the degree of Master of Arts, School of Education, 
University of Michigan in 1946. Publisher—-Over- 
beck Co., Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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Skiing classes as part 
of physical education 


KUNG instruction is part of the 

physical education program at 
the University of Utah. Not more 
than 30 miles from the campus, in 
the Wasatch Range of the Rockies 
where the snow is 120 inches deep, 
there are ideal conditions for carry- 
ing on the University’s extensive 
skiing program. 

Ski classes are held at the Alta 
resort at the head of Little Cotton- 
wood Canyon and the Brighton re- 
sort at the head of the Big Cotton- 
Many students take advant- 
age of the skiing program either 
through classes or recreational ski- 
ing. Skiing is the most popular sport 
in this region and, consequently, has 
proved valuable in expanding the 
co-educational program at the Uni- 
versity. 


wood. 


Two Courses Offered 


The physical education depart- 
ment offers students an opportunity 
to take skiing for one hour credit 
without laboratory fee. Recent en- 
rollment figures for the Ski School 
show 500 men and women student 
participants. Classes are arranged 
in such a way that students of both 
limited and advanced ability receive 
the advantage of expert instruction. 
Staff members of the physical edu- 
cation department and their tained 
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A ski class ready to start down the slope. 


Ski School in Action 


by NANETTE TAYLOR 


student assistants give the instruc- 
tion. ‘Two courses are offered: 


1. Ski Instructor’s Course. 
This course is a_ three-credit’ one- 
year course and is required of ad- 
vanced students wishing to instruct 
in the ski school. Called “Methods 
of Teaching Skiing,” the course has 
been organized as follows: 

A. Autumn Quarter 


(1) History of skiing. 

(2) Comparative study of popular 
skiing techniques—discussing the 
advantages and disadvantages of 
each. 

(a) Arlberg technique 
(b) French technique 
(c) Swiss technique 

Winter Quarter 

(1) Practice teaching 
(a) Instructing a university ski 

class under supervision of 
physical education faculty. 

(2) Classroom discussion of tech- 
niques and problems of admin- 
istration of classes. 

(3) Special classes to clarify steps in 
teaching and to increase stu- 
dents’ skiing ability. 

Spring Quarter 

(1) Administration of ski races: 
(a) Rules of National Ski Asso- 

ciation International 
Federation 

intramural 

and intercollegiate meets. 

(2) Organization of ski associations. 

(3) Practice in racing technique. 


(b) Discussion — of 
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(4) Final ski instructor’s examina 
tion administered according to 
the standards set up by the Na- 
tional Ski Association which 
leads to a certificate 


2. Ski School Course. The 
Ski School classes are offered during 
the winter quarter; and in order 
that each student may obtain the 
maximum amount of individual in- 
struction, a required course has been 
outlined. Four levels of accom- 
plishment are recognized and, when 
necessary, sub-divisions are added. 

All students taking skiing 
classified into four divisions. This 
classification is made at the first 
meeting of the class by running the 
students through a short ski course 
testing their ability. The following 
is an outline of the skills required 
in each division: 


are 


A. Beginners 
Carrying skis 
Distinguishing left from right ski 
Putting on skis 
Holding ski poles 
Level sidestepping 
Step turn 
Walking 
Climbing—sidestepping, 
sing, herringbone 
Falling and getting up 
Downhill running 
raversing 


traver- 


Snow plow 
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Elementary 
(1) Review snow plow 
(2) Kick turn 
(3) Snow plow turns—graded 
C. Intermediate 
(1) Abstem 
(2) Stem turns—graded 
(3) Side slipping 
D. Advanced 
(1) Stem christi—graded 
(2) Parallel christi 
(3) Stop christi 
(4) Racing technique 


The physical education depart- 
ment has ski equipment, obtained 
from U.S. army surplus, which it 
makes available to those students 
who cannot purchase their own. A 
large ski locker room in the gymna- 
sium is used for storing skis. 


Ski School Routine 


The Ski School meets at a central 
place at the beginning of the three- 
hour class session for roll call and 
general announcements. Two hours 
of instruction are given, with an 
additional hour of skiing allowed 
lor practice. Classes consist of 10 
to 15 students of similar ability, and 
each instructor is responsible for 
guiding his class to an appropriate 
skiing place. 

Regular attendance is required so 
that the student can master the basic 
fundamental steps. Promotion is 
granted when the student has ac- 
complished all of the skills in his 
classification. 

Transportation is by bus or pri- 
vate car. Arrangements have been 
made with a local bus company to 
transport students to and from Alta 
and Brighton at a cost of one dollan 
per student for the round trip. 


Practicing ski techniques. 


Administrators of both ski areas 
have been most co-operative with 
the University in the use of lift 
equipment. During the lesson peri- 
od, students are given reduced rates 
on the tows and chair lifts. The 


intermediate and advanced classes 
find that greater progress is achieved 
by using lift facilities, so that con- 
centrated practice is possible. 
Because physical education is a 
phase of the total university pro- 
gram, grades are required for each 
student. The instructors try to 
grade in accordance with sound 
principles of physical education. 
Each student instructor records a 
daily grade for every member in his 
class and compiles these grades with 
the practical test grade, thus giving 
the student’s final mark in the 
course. Only medical excuses are 
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accepted for absences. The faculty 
supervisor makes a final check with 
each instructor before the ski grades 
are recorded. 

There are opportunities for all 
students to participate in the intra- 
mural ski meets or to enter inter- 
collegiate competition. Encourage- 
ment is given to all those interested 
in participation, as such activity 
stimulates the skiing program. 
Women skiers from the colleges in 
the Rocky Mountain and Southern 
Rocky Mountain areas have two 
scheduled meets during the season. 
Rules are set by the women’s physi- 
cal education faculties for these col- 
legiate meets. All participants must 
have a thorough medical examina- 
tion and meet university standards 
in order to be eligible for competi- 
ton, The men’s team is under the 
jurisdiction of the intercollegiate 
athletic department and participates 
in numerous’ collegiate meets 
throughout the country. 


A Successful Program 

It is the responsibility of physical 
education departments, in the in- 
terest and safety of the student, to 
teach the essential knowledge and 
skills of skiing. Each year our pro- 
gram has been evaluated and de- 
sirable changes have been made. 
The final program, thus developed, 
has been most successful and could 
easily be adopted by other schools 
that already have, or plan to have, 
a skiing program. 


f 
Enjoying the thrill of knowing how to ski. U. S. Forest Service Hh 
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Aitend the AACTE Meeting 


Chicago, February 23 
by CARL A. NORDLY 


HE first national conference ot 

representatives of local teacher 
education institutions is scheduled 
at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, on 
Saturday, February 23, at 9 A.M. 
The meeting is a part of the pro- 
gram of the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education 
which will hold other sessions earli- 
er in the week. You are urged to 
attend and participate. 


Topics for Discussion 

Prior to a series of group discus- 
sions, two presentations will be 
made on the topics: (1) “How the 
AACTE Standards and Organiza- 
tion Can Help the Special Curricu- 
lum and Service Fields in Teacher 
Education Institutions” and (2) 
“How Special Curriculum and 
Service Fields in Teacher Educa- 
tion Institutions Would Like to 
Work and Contribute to the 
AACTE.” 

“Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation” has been designated as 
one of 11 session groups. The panel 
and participating audience for the 
session will consist of deans and col- 
lege presidents of institutions en- 
gaged in teacher education and per- 
sonnel in the areas of health educa- 
tion, physical education, and recre- 
ation. 

Plans have been developed for 
a discussion of the tentative sched- 
ules and evaluative criteria for pro- 
fessional preparation in health edu- 
cation, physical education, and. rec- 
reation in their relation to stand- 
ards for accrediting teacher educa- 
tion institutions of the American 
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Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education. The problem is one of 
current interest. 


Reasons for the Conference 


The major developments leading 
up to the conference are: 

(1) Recognition of the need for 
improvement of professional prepa- 
ration led to The National Confer- 
ence on Undergraduate Profession- 
al Preparation in Health Educa- 
tion, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation in May 1948 and The Na- 
tional Conference on Graduate 
Study in Health Education, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation in 
January 1950. 

(2) In April 1950 at the Dallas 
Convention of the AAHPER, the 
Executive and Implementation 
Committees of these National Con- 
ferences merged into a Continuing 
Committee: (1) To select a name 
and prepare an operating code and 
(2) to prepare, in co-operation 
with the AACTE, schedules, and 
evaluation criteria for professional 
preparation in the three areas. 

The new name and operating 
code were adopted in Detroit in 
April 1951, and plans are now in 
progress for the development of a 
national committee with rotating 
membership. Organizations repre- 
sented at the National Undergradu- 
ate and Graduate Conferences are 
being requested to name their rep- 
resentatives to ““The Committee for 
the Improvement of Professional 
Preparation in Health Education, 
Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion.” 


Since the Dallas meeting, efforts 
to hold a meeting of the entire sub- 
committee on Schedules and Evalu- 
ative Criteria have been unsuccess- 
ful. Tentative schedules and evalu- 
ative criteria have been developed 
and are in process of refinement for 
use by institutions for evaluation 
and by inspection teams of accredi- 
tation agencies. The meeting to be 
held in the Congress Hotel, Chi- 
cago, on February 23 is an oppor- 
tunity for AAHPER members. 

(3) As a protest to the increasing 
number of accreditation agencies 
affecting colleges and universities, 
the National Commission on Ac- 
creditation was formed. The Com- 
mission actually is an accreditation 
agency for accreditation agencies. 
It should be noted however, that as 
of December 11, 1951 the Commis- 
sion has not published a list of 
approved accreditation agencies. 
When such a list is published, it is 
hoped that an agency for accredita- 
tion of teacher education will be 
included. 

(4) More recently, a National 
Council for Accreditation of Teach- 
er Education (not to be confused 
with the National Commission on 
Accreditation) was proposed, fol- 
lowing deliberations of representa- 
tives of five groups now represented 
on the interim committee. These 
are: American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education, Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher Ed- 
ucation and Professional Stand- 
ards, National Council of Chief 
State School Officers, National As- 
sociation of State Directors of 
Teacher Education and Certifica- 
tion, and the National School 
Boards Association. 

The proposed functions of the 
Council include (1) formulating 
standards for teacher preparation, 
(2) discussing ways and means of 
evaluating institutional programs 
of teacher education, and (3) pub- 
lishing lists of institutions accred- 
ited by the Council. If the proposed 
plans materialize, it may not be op- 
timistic to assume that the National 
Council for Accreditation of Teach- 
er Education will be approved by 
the National Commission on Ac- 
creditation. 

(Concluded on page 55) 
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Recreation Education 


Second of a series. 


Your comments are 


invited by the Recreation Consultant 


by HARLAN G. METCALF 


ELATIONSHIPS between rec- 

reation, physical education, 
and education in general are so 
many and varied that it is doubtful 
whether any discussion of them can 
be complete. However, it would 
seem desirable to consider them in 
the light of at least five different 
backgrounds: 1) The Fundamental 
Wishes of Individuals; 2) Govern- 
mental Protection of Individual Hu- 
man Rights in the Democracy of the 
United States; 3) The Time an In- 
dividual Has in Which to Carry Out 
His Wishes; 4) The Social Objec- 
tives of Education and the Good 
Life; and 5) Responsibility of the 
School for Recreation Education. 


1. Fundamental Wishes of 
Individuals 

Fundamental wishes of human be- 
ings have been listed by Mitchell 
and Mason,! as: (1) The wish for 
new experience or adventure; (2) 
The wish for recognition; (3) The 
wish for security; (4) The wish for 
response; (5) The wish for partici- 
pation or activity; (6) The wish for 
beauty and ability to create it. 

Recreation is closely related to the 
wishes of human beings since, from 
the standpoint of the individual, rec- 
reation is doing what you want to 
do when you have spare time to do 
what you want to do. Although all 
these fundamental wishes may be 
achieved through work, it is felt that 
the most complete realization of the 
largest number of human wishes 
comes through recreation. 

For example: A fishing or camp- 
ing trip to a remote spot in Canada 
is both new adventure and top rec- 
reation, if the individual or group 
undertake this trip because they 
want to, and have leisure time in 
which to do it. If one or more catch 


1Mitchell, Elmer D. and Mason, Bernard 
T., “The Philosophy of Play,” pp. 90-97. 
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unusually large fish they gain addi- 
tional satisfaction from the resulting 
recognition. They have the security 
of knowing they will not starve with 
plenty of fish in the lake and their 
ability to catch them. The associa- 
tion with others on the trip will lead 
to closer responses of desired friend- 
ships. The whole trip and exepri- 
ence will involve constant partici pa- 
tion or activity during the time they 
are not sleeping or resting, and one 
is constantly aware and in the pres- 
ence of beauty. 


2. Governmental Guarantee of 
Individual Rights 


Our Constitution in its Preamble 
guarantees to all individuals Life, 
Liberty and the Pursuit of Happi- 
ness. Our democracy gives funda- 
mental recognition to recreation as 
a basic area of human life when it 
provides for the pursuit of happi 
ness, for all age groups, both sexes, 
and all races and creeds. 

The individual’s pursuit of happi- 
ness will express itself through the 
various human wishes previously 
listed. 


3. Time Available 


The time an individual has avail- 
able for expression of human wishes 
can be classified as: (1) Work-time; 
(2) Sleeping-time; (3) Eating-time; 
(4) Worship-time; (5) Spare-time 
or Leisure time (when recreation 
takes place) . 

The extent to which the human 
wishes will be expressed in these five 
time areas will vary with individu- 
als. However, it is in leisure-time 
that the greatest realization of all 
six of the fundamental human 
wishes can take place. It is during 
leisure-time that recreation takes 
over. There is greater expression 
given to motives and wishes during 
leisure or spare-time than at any 


other time. Man is most himself 
during his leisure hours. 


4. Social Objectives of Education 
Since recreation and physical edu- 
cation are so closely related to edu- 
cation, it seems desirable to suggest 
some of the larger concepts of edu- 
cation and then to discuss both 
physica? education and recreation. 


Education, Clark Hetherington 
and others have pointed out that 
education may be discussed from 
(1) The standpoint of the individ- 
ual, (2) the standpoint of the school. 

Education from the standpoint of 
the individual is based on his ex- 


periences, or comes as a result of the 


activities in which he has _partici- 
pated. Such education may be good 
or bad. 

In the case of education from the 
standpoint of the school, or society, 
the activities are carefully selected, 
so they will result in good experi- 
ences and good constructive educa- 
tion; they are also chosen because 
they contribute to one or more of 
the objectives of education, and they 
are directed by selected and con- 
structive leadership personnel. 


Physical Education. Physical 
Education is a phase of education 
and a part of its family tree. Physi- 
cal education from the individual 
standpoint likewise comes as a re- 
sult of his taking part in physical 
education and related activities. 
However, from the standpoint of the 
school (using Clark Hetherington’s 
concept) * physical education might 
be said to be that phase of education 
that is concerned with the construc- 
tive organization and leadership of 
people in large muscle and related 
activities in order to gain the devel- 
opment (organic, neuromuscular, 
emotional, and intellectual) and 
adjustment, inherent in these activi- 
ties according to social standards. 

Here again, as in education gen- 
erally, the school and society are 
concerned not only with activities 
but with the quality of the activity, 
and the standards or quality of lead- 
ership, and the contributions made 


2Hetherington, Clark W., “The School 
Program in Physical Education.” 
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by the activity under trained leader- 
ship to the objectives of education. 


Recreation Education. Recrea- 
tion, like education, must be thought 
of both from the standpoint of the 
individual and of society. Doing 
what one wants to do when there is 
leisure time to do what one wants to 
do, is recreation from the individual 
standpoint. This, however, may be 
good or bad in the same ways that 
education is good or bad. 

Recreation from the standpoint 
of society (the home, the school, the 
agency group, the community), must 
be constructive, and have the high- 
est quality of trained leadership, for 
society is concerned with the worthy 
use of leisure time. Our schools and 
society are not interested in recrea- 
tions that weaken the physical and 
moral fiber of our youth, but rather 
they are interested in the recreations 
which will refresh, invigorate and 
re-create our people. 

This takes more teachers 
and leaders of skills and activities. 
This program requires workers who 
can influence people to change the 
directions in which they go to satis- 
fy their wishes or wants. The process 
of helping people to make worthy 
use of their leisure time is recreation 
education. It is no less a task than 
to help people broaden the range 
and raise the level of their wants. 

5. Responsibility of the School 
for Recreation Education 

Education leaders have long rec- 
ognized recreation education as a 
basic objective of education. This 
objective has frequently been stated 
as The Worthy Use of Leisure. How- 
ever, the schools of our country have 
not yet seriously accepted the full 
responsibility for attempting to 
achieve this objective in the plan- 
ning and administration of their 
programs. 

In physical education in recent 
years there have been hopeful signs. 
Schools and colleges are including in 
their programs camping, bait and 
fly-casting, archery, golf, and other 
recreations that people can and will 
use as long as they live. However, 
the school’s responsibility for realiz- 
ing this basic educational objective 
is far greater than that of the physi- 
cal education program. It includes 
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many, if not all, the other curricular 
subjects. 

Knowledges, skills, and apprecia- 
tions in various areas of constructive 
recreation are inner resources which 
make for the abundant life. Explor- 
ing, teaching, and developing these 
oft-hiddeén talents of individual chil- 
dren into cherished inner resources 
for human life enrichment, is a 
function and responsibility of the 
master teacher. 

To neglect this responsibility is 
nothing short of criminal. If the 
school is not able to accept this re- 
sponsibility as it is presently organ- 
ized and with its present leadership, 
something must be done to make it 
possible. 


Need for Recreation Educators 


There is need in the schools of the 
nation for Recreation Educators to 
see to it that the educational objec- 
tive—‘Worthy Use of Leisure’”—is 
more fully realized. 

Among the responsibilities of such 
a worker might be the following: 


To lead many recreation activities of the 
school 

To teach some recreation skills 

To organize and administer school-camping 
programs 

To demonstrate patterns of outdoor educa 
tion programs other teachers can use 

To demonstrate, on request, recreational 
methods of teaching many school cur 
ricular subjects 

To co-ordinate the school’s social calendar 

To give guidance and direction to noon 
hour, and after-school recreation 

To represent the principal or superinten- 
dent in making arrangements for com- 
munity use of school facilities for rec- 
reation 

To co-operate with community recreation 
leaders in strengthening their program 

To conduct in-service recreation training 
for teachers 

To conduct, on request, in-service recrea- 
tion training for community recreation 
leaders, or co-operate with them in plan- 
ning and carrying out their training in- 
stitutes. 


The recreation educator might be 
employed as a regular staff member 
in the larger secondary schools, or 
be a district supervisor of recreation 
education in the rural areas or 
smaller communities. 


The School’s Major Function 


The school can play a major role 
in community recreation in most 
places. It can contribute much more 


than it has to date in all communi- 
ties. It can make its facilities avail- 
able for recreation when not being 
used by the school functions, and co- 
operate in other ways in promoting 
community recreation. The school’s 
major function in the recreation pic- 
ture, however, ts recreation educa- 
tion. 

Giving children knowledge, skills, 
and positive attitudes concerning 
the widest possible range of construc- 
tive recreations, or in short, giving 
children the inner resources for an 
abundant life which will serve them 
well whether alone or in a group— 
this is the school’s opportunity and 
responsibility. These inner resources 
need practice and time in which to 
mature and develop. The school has 
the needed personnel and resources 
to give society's children this oppor- 
tunity. 

Public recreation outside of the 
school must accept as a government- 
al function its continuing responsi- 
bility for providing opportunities in 
the form of space, facilities, and 
leadership for people of all ages, 
races and creeds to express their 
wishes and inner resources in the 
widest possible range of constructive 
recreation activities. Private recrea- 
tion agencies, including industry. 
must «..inte to play their increas- 
ingly important roles. There will 
never be too many constructive rec- 
reation Opportunities in most com- 
munities. 

In most instances, the school 
should not attempt to administer or 
control recreation. If it does, it 
should speed up measures to secure 
certification in Recreation Educa- 
tion in the states. Recreation does 
not belong only to the school or any 
other agency. Many agencies, both 
private and public, have stakes in 
recreation. Of course, recreation is 
a function of government on all lev- 
els, but it is also a fundamental area 
of life in a democracy. It is a human 
necessity for all ages, not just the 
school age. 


The school should always help, 
stimulate, develop, participate in, 
and promote Community Recrea- 
tion, but its major function in this 
area will always be RECREATION EDU- 
CATION. 
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The Physical Educator 
Asks About Health 


Report of the Joint Committee on Health Problems in 


Education of the National Education Association 


What Health and Safety Precau- 
tions Should be Taken in the 
Conduct of Physicol Education, 
Including Inter-scholastic 

Athletics? 


Desirable practices regarding the 
healthful and safe conduct of physi- 
cal education and athletic activities 
have been suggested from time to 
time by physical education groups.® 
The questions and answers included 
here reiterate and reinforce some of 
the recommendations made by these 
groups. Among the more common 
questions relating to the conduct of 
the program asked by teachers of 
physical education are the follow- 
ing. 


1. Should excuses from private 
physicians be honored? How can 
this problem best be handled? 


Excuses from physicians should al- 
ways be honored, likewise should 
also be followed up. The teacher of 
physical education or the school 
medical advisor should always feel 
free to contact the family physician 
and discuss the excuse in the best 
interest of the pupil. 

There should be a school policy 
which has the support of the local 
medical society governing excuses 
from physical education for health 
reasons. The teacher of physical 
education should initiate discussions 
with the school medical advisor 
and/or school administrator regard- 
ing the establishment of such poli- 
cies where they do not exist. 


2. Should students with colds be 
required to take physical educa- 
tion and showers? 


Standards in Athletics for Boys in 
Secondary Schools,” the JouRNAL, Sept. 
1951, p. 16. 


and the American Medical Association, 1951 


PART Ili—Edited by MABEL E. RUGEN 


No. Students with colds should be 
encouraged to remain home from 
school during the period of the cold. 
If they do attend school, such stu- 
dents should be excluded from phys- 
ical activities and showers. No stu- 
dents with colds should participate 
in physical activity and then shower. 


3. What are the most important 
health precautions which should 
be observed in the athletic pro- 
gram as to: (1) health examina- 
tions; (2) grouping; (3) length 
of playing season; and (4) inter- 
school competition? 

The most important precautions 
have been stated by several national 
groups in the form of resolutions 
and recommendations. These have 
been summarized in the report, Sug- 
gested School Health Policies,’ un- 
der the heading, “Health Safeguards 
in the Athletic Program.” 

The statement follows: 

The health and welfare of students 
should be the primary consideration in 
planning and conducting athletic programs 
in secondary schools. To protect the 
health of competing athletes, the following 
policies and procedures are recommended: 

(1) Adequate medical examinations 
should be provided for all athletes at the 


10Report of National Conference on Co- 
operation in Health Education, Suggested 
School Health Policies. Washington, D. 
C., 1945. 
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beginning and as needed during each sea- 
son of participation, together with medical 


service at all contests. Following an ill- 
ness, the readmittance of a pupil to par- 
licipation in athletics should be made only 
on a physician's recommendation, and con- 
tinued under his supervision. Adequate 
provision should be made for obtaining 
and paying for medical and hospital care 
of injured athletes. The best obtainable 
protective equipment should be provided 
for all participants and all reasonable pre- 
cautions should be taken to prevent acci- 
dents. 


(2) Contests should be selected which 
will not overtax the plrysical capacities of 
immature pupils. Competition should take 
place only between teams of comparable 
ability, as determined by standardized 
classification on such basis as strength or 
age, height, and weight. These may be 
a part of appropriate eligibility require- 
ments. 

(3) Playing seasons should be of rea- 
sonable duration, with no post-season con- 
tests. No pre-season game should be played 
until athletes are well drilled in funda- 
mentals and are in excellent physical con- 
dition. There should be no state cham- 
pionships and no interstate competition 
except between schools located near state 
borders. Contests should be confined to 
small geographic areas within the state. 

(4) Boys should participate in only two 
interscholastic sports per year, and those 
in separate sport seasons. Interscholastic 
boxing should not be permitted. 

Interschool competition for girls should 
be limited to invitational events, chiefly in 
the form of sports days or playdays where 
mass participation is emphasized. All girls’ 
athletic activities should be taught, 
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coached, and refereed by professionally pre- 
pared women leaders, and should be di 
vorced entirely from any interscholastic 
athletic contests for boys.1! 


4. Are there special health and 
safety precautions that should be 
taken or emphasized in the con- 
duct of particular activities, e.g.. 
track, swimming, basketball, foot- 
ball? 


Perhaps. The general policies for 
the conduct of athletic activities 
presented above, however, apply. 
There are particular safety measures 
that may be emphasized. These are 
suggested by the nature of the ac- 
tivity and have been presented in 
detail in a study of the National 
Safety Council.!? Adequate protec- 
tive equipment, clean and sanitary, 
should be provided where injury 
hazards are great, as in football. 


5. Are there any activities which 
girls should not perform? 


Possibly some. Girls may partici- 
pate in most physical education ac- 
tivities if there is adequate instruc- 
tion and supervision. However, there 
is some reason to believe that activ- 
itv. causing increased abdominal 
pressures against the pelvic floor 
may have an undesirable effect on 
the reproductive organs and men- 
struation. For this reason girls are 
advised to “go easy” on heavy lift- 
ing, jumping from high places, and 
other activities involving breath 
holding or hard landings in the ver- 
tical position. 


6. Should girls participate in 
strenuous physical activities dur- 
ing their menstrual period?! 


Medical opinion advises that, ex- 
cept for strenuous activities that in- 
volve considerable competition dur- 
ing the first two days of this period, 
exercise is generally beneficial be- 
cause it stimulates circulation and 
prevents congestion which is one of 


W1bid., p. 34-35. 

128afety in Physical Education Activities. 
National Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

13Margaret Bell, The Doctor Answers 
Some Practical Questions on Menstruation. 
NSWA, 1201-16th St. N.W., Washington 
6, DC 
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the causes of discomfort. Each girl's 
own experience should guide in de- 
termining the amount of activity 
that is desirable for her. 


7. From a health point of view 
should girls and boys participate 
in the same activities? 

There are reasons other than those 
mentioned in 5 above that are im- 
portant in differentiating girls and 
boys programs. During the elemen- 
tary and pre-pubescent period there 
is likely to be little difference in the 
physical education activities for boys 
and girls. During and _ following 
puberty, however, adaptations of 
certain activities to more nearly 
meet the safety and social needs of 
the girls are recommended. The 
program of physical education for 
girls should not be an imitative one, 
but rather be designed to meet more 
fully their role as women. This may 
be construed as a “mental health” 
reason why some girls should not 
participate in exactly the same physi- 
cal education activities as boys. 


8. What health factors should be 
considered in the conditioning of 
boys and girls for athletics? 


Adequate sleep, rest, nutrition, 
freedom from infection or disability 
and worry, and the application of 
the physiological principle of “warm 
up.” Positive health values accrue 
from exercises where these condi- 
tions are present. Gradually acceler- 
ating the rate and amount (strenu- 
ousness) of activity rather than 
rushing to the maximum effort, is 
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generally recommended for all age 
groups. Frequent periods of rest as 
needed by the individual, rather 
than continuing activity to the point 
of near collapse, should be encour- 
aged as a part of a healthful per- 
sonal regimen. 


9. Is boxing generally considered 
a desirable activity for junior high 
school? For senior high school? 


No. Educational groups do not 
generally approve of boxing at eith- 
er the junior or senior high school 
level. Resolutions presenting these 
points of view are included below 
in Appendix A. 


10. At what stage of development 
should boys be permitted to en- 
gage in interscholastic football? 
In interscholastic athletics? 


Not before adolescence, 
grades 10-12, as interscholastic ath- 
letics are generally conducted. Many 
factors other than physical health are 
involved. This position has been sup- 
ported by various education and 
health groups. Statements of their 
position are contained in Appendix 
B. 


11. What kind of first aid may 
coaches, trainers, and teachers of 
physical education give to pupils 
injured in’ physical education 
classes or in athletics? 


Physical education teachers and 
athletic coaches should be qualified 
to administer, and should only ad- 
minister, first aid as defined by the 
American Red Cross. The only ex- 
ceptions should be when first aid is 
rendered under the immediate su- 
pervision of a physician. 


12. Who should assume the re- 
sponsibility for permitting a play- 
er to return to competition or 
regular physical education activi- 
ties after absence due to injury or 
illness? 


The medical adviser to the team 
or the school or family physician de- 
pending on local policy should as- 
sume this responsibility. “The coach 
and teacher of physical education 
should not attempt to judge when 
an injury is sufficiently recovered or 

(Continued on page 38) 
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MIDWEST DISTRICT 
CONVENTION 


Cincinnati, Ohio March 17, 18, 19 


Dear Member: 


The Annual Meeting of the Midwest Association 
for Health, Physical Education and Recreation will be 
held in Cincinnati on March 17, 18, 19. Our local 
committees, numbering 200 enthusiastic workers, ex- 
tend a most cordial invitation to you to attend the 
convention. 

We are planning a full day of school visitation, 
teaching demonstrations at the hotel, helpful exhibits 
of teaching materials, unusual musical treats, many 
opportunities for getting acquainted socially, special 
Souvenirs and favors, dancing (including mixers and 
squares) on three nights, complete Proceedings of 
the conference by April 1. If you miss this one, 
"you'll be sorry." 

The selection of Cincinnati as a Conference City 
was particularly fortunate. Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
Audubon, McGuffey, and Stephen Foster are among the 
great names from Cincinnati. The first WMCA and the 
first Turner Society were founded here in 1848; 
physical education was introduced into the schools 
in 1857. There is no household in America that does 
not come in contact daily with some Cincinnati prod- 
uct. 

Rooms at the Sheraton-Gibson Headquarters Hotel 
are available and Manager Mark Schmidt will be de- 
lighted to receive your reservation in advance of 
the meeting in order to ensure good accommodations. 
Fill in the blank on page 25. 

Cincinnatians believe in the joy of work and 
in the joy of relaxation. The visitor to our city 
will not only experience Southern charm, but Northern 
vigor, Eastern efficiency, and Western friendliness. 
We are the crossroads of America. CINCINNATI INVITES 
you! 

Cordially, 
W. K. Streit 
Convention Manager 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


Dorothy La Salle Paul Landis 
Vice-President, Health Vice-President, Physical Education 


Jackson M. Anderson 
Vice-President, Recreation 


Clarence Biedenweg 
President 


Carolyn Bookwalter } 
President-elect 


Clifford Horton 
Secretary-Treasurer 


William K. Streit 
Convention Manager 


we 
J 
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PRECONVENTION 


Phi Delta Pi Fraternity National 
Council 


Monday, March 17 


9 a.m.- Registration 
7:30 p.m. 
9 a.m.- 


5 p.m. 


Athletic Coaches 


School visitation 


Sat. and Sun., March 15-16 


Clinic, 
Chairman: Paul EF. Landis 


Midwest Past-Presidents, Pre- 
siding: Lou Hollway 


9 a.m.- 
4 p.m. 


Afternoon 

2-3 Nominating Committee 
Executive Council 

2-5 Motion Pictures 
Phi Delta Pi Open Meeting: 
Speaker: Dr. Bernice Moss, 
AAHPER President 


Evening 
8-9:30 


OFFICIAL OPENING SES- 
SION, Presiding: William K. 
Streit, Convention Manager, 
Cincinnati Public Schools 
Greetings: Public officials, 
school officials 

Address: Dr. Kenneth Mac- 
Farland, superintendent of 
schools, Topeka, Kansas 
Reception 


Convention dance 


CONVENTION 
“Pathways to Effective Living” 


Tuesday, March 18 
Morning 


7-7:45—Breakfast meetings as desired 
8-9—Ohio AHPER—Legislative Council 


Section Meetings 


8:45-12 — ELEMENTARY — Chairman: 

Ruth Lins, Public Schools, Rockford, Ul. 

Topie: “Learning Through Physical 
Education in the Elementary School” 

8:45-9— Overview of Demonstrations: Olive 
Ewan, Cincinnati Public Schools 

9-12—Demonstrations— Basketball Funda- 
mentals and Lead-up Games to Basket 
ball—Grade 7; Folk and Square Dancing 
~—Grade 5; Games, Relays, and Stunts— 
Grade 3; Rhythmic Activities—Grade 1; 
Discussion. 

10:15-12 — RESEARCH Chairman: 
Charles Cowell, Purdue Univ. Reports on 
selected research projects 

—RECREATION — Chairman: Walter 
Lipps, Akron, Ohio. Program: (To be 
selected.) 

—WOMEN’S NATIONAL RATING 
COMMITTEE—Presiding: Ruth Harris, 
Univ. of Mich. Meeting open to all board 
chairmen, national judges, and officials 

Afternoon 


12-1:30—Ohio AHPER Luncheon 

2-3:15—PHYSICAL EDUCATION DI- 
VISION—Presiding: Paul FE. Landis, di- 
vision vice-president, Midwest District, 
Ohio State Dept. of Education 

Topie: “What's My Problem?” Modera- 

tor: Delbert Oberteuffer, Ohio State Univ. 
(Panel to be selected: 1. School adminis- 
trator; 2. Teacher education; 3. Boy's 
physical education; 4. Girls physical edu- 
cation; 5. Secondary supervisor; 6. Ele- 
mentary supervisor.) 


Section Meetings 


3-4:45—CITY DIRECTORS AND SU- 
PERVISORS—Chairman: F. G. Kiesler, 
Fond du Lac, Wis., Dept. of Recreation 
Panel Discussion: Health: Fred Hein, 
AMA; Mabel Rugen, Univ. of Mich. W. 
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W. Patty, Ind. Physical Education: A. 
Fendrick, Ohio; C. T. Van Dalen, Mid- 
land, Mich.; Orlo Miller, State Dept., 
Madison, Wis. Recreation: Jackson An- 
derson, Purdue Univ.; Robert Stevens, W. 
Va.; Vern Hernlund, Chicago Park Dis- 
trict 

—DANCE—Chairman: Eleanor Forsythe, 
Ind. State Teachers College. 

Reports: “Varied Approaches to Mod- 
ern Dance Composition.” Work groups 
with demonstration and discussion; “Use 
of Percussion as Dance Accompaniment.” 
Lecture and demonstration. 

—SAFETY EDUCATION—Chairman: J. 
Russell Coffey, Bowling Green State 
Univ., Ohio 

Speakers: Don Cash Seaton, Univ. of 
Ky. “Safety Through Skills,” Charles 
Vibberts, Ohio State Automobile Assoc. 
“The Present Status of Driver Education 
in Secondary Schools"; Ann Patterson, 
Ohio State Univ. Topic to be announced. 


—THERAPEUTICS — Chairman: Robert 


Shelton, Univ. of Il. 

Report: “Summary of work of Com- 
mittee on Adapted Physical Education 
of AAHPER.” 

Program: Filmstrip presentations: 
“Therapeutic and Rehabilitative Pro- 
cedures as Applied to Common Internal 
Derangements of the Knee Joint,” by 
Gene Logan, Univ. of Ill. and “Suggested 
Therapeutic Exercise Routines for Com- 
mon Disabilities of the Back,” by Robert 
Shelton. Discussion Leader: Charles 
Kavasic, Ohio State Univ. 

3:15-6—STUDENT— Co-ordinator: Ruth 
E. Lins, Public Schools, Rockford, Tl. 

Panel Discussion: “Current student 

problems.” Motion pictures. 


Evening 
6:30-9 — CONVENTION BANQUET— 


Presiding: Margaret Stage, president, 
Ohio AHPER; Toastmaster: Delbert 
Oberteuffer, Ohio State Univ. 

Speaker: William Alexander, Pastor, 
First Christian Church, Oklahoma City 


FEBRUARY 1952, 


Wednesday, March 19 
Morning 


9-10:15—HEALTH EDUCATION DI- 
VISION—Presiding: Dorothy La Salle, 
division vice-president, Midwest District, 
Wayne Univ., Detroit 

Topic: “Narcotics Addiction in Teen- 
agers.” 

Address: Louis Jacobs, M. D., Psychia- 
trist, U.S. Public Health Service, Chicago: 
“Conditions in the United States Today.” 

Panel Discussion: “How Can _ the 
Community Help Young People with 
this Problem?” Panel members: Vaughn 
§. Blanchard, Detroit Public Schools; 
Mrs. Fred Benner, Cincinnati Council of 
Parent-Teacher Assoc.; Jack Hertzman, 
M.D., Cincinnati Public Schools; Sgt. 
Russell Jones, Cincinnati Police Dept.; 
Marjorie Manning, executive director of 
the Council of Social Agencies; Winton 
Moeller, Woodward High School, Cin- 
cinnati; Byron Taggart, WKRC, Cin- 
cinnati; Robert Yoho, State Board of 
Health, Indianapolis 

10:30-11:45—State-District Officers Meet- 
ing 


Section Meetings 


10:15-11:45 — CAMPING — Chairman: 
Charlotte LaTourette, Ohio  Univ., 
Athens 

Address: Ralston Fox Smith, director, 
Red Raider Camps, Shaker Heights, 
Ohio, “How Co-operation Has Made 
School Camping Possible.” 

10:15-12 — HEALTH EDUCATION — 
Chairman: Robert M. Grueninger, Wes- 
tern Reserve Univ. 

Topic: “The Child, the Teacher, and 
the Curriculum in Health Education.” 

Panel: Jack Hertzman, M.D., Cincin- 
nati Public Schools: “Mental Health and 
Teacher Understanding”; Fred Hein, 
AMA “Preparation of Teachers for 
Health Education”; Mabel Rugen, Univ. 
of Mich. “The Effective Use of Materials 


in Health Instruction”; Edna Morgan, 
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QHERATON Gipson 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Your Headquarters Ahab 


welcomes the 


MIDWEST ASS’N FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION 


MARCH 17, 18, 19 
* * * 


Make your reservations now — do not wait! 
Telefirm reservations can be made from any Sheraton Hotel city. 


You will enjoy the — 


FLORENTINE ROOM 


Serving Chef Victor's famous foods 


SIDEWALK CAFE 


A touch of Paris in Cincinnati 


10 BOWLING LANES 
Right in the Hotel 


Paul Revere School, Cleveland “Techni- 
ques in the Administration of Health 
Education.” 


—TEACHER EDUCATION — Chairman: 


Lewis A. Hess, Ohio State Univ. 

Topic: “Professional Laboratory Ex- 
periences in the Preparation of Teachers 
in Health and Physical Education.” 

Panel: L. O. Andrews, Ohio State 
Univ.; “Definition of Terms and the 
Standards Set Forth by the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation; Ruth Murray, Wayne Univ., De- 
troit: “Student Teaching Field Experi- 
ences”; Matthew Resick, Kent State Univ., 
Ohio: “Student Teaching and Evalua- 
tion Techniques Therein.” 

2-3: 15S—RECREATION DIVISION—Pre- 
siding: Jackson M. Anderson, division 
vice-president, Midwest District, Purdue 
Univ. Summarizer: Mrs. C. Paul Heaven- 
er, Charleston, W. Va. 

Topic: “How Can We Improve Our 
Recreation Programs?” 

Speaker: J. Bertram Kessel, Consult- 
ant in Recreation and Outdoor Educa- 
tion, AAHPER. 

Panel: Herb A. Davis, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; J. T. Fenal, Bloomington, Ind.; 
Julian W. Smith, Dept. of Public In- 
struction, Lansing, Mich. 

3:15-5-— MEN’S ATHLETICS — Chair- 

man: Mitchell J. Gary, Western Mich 

College 
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Speaker: Walter Byers, NCAA, Chi- 
cago 


Topic: “Problems Related to the Con- 


duct and Administration of Intercollegi 
ate Athletics.” Panel to be selected. 


—WOMEN’S ATHLETICS — Chairman: 


Margie Hanson, Univ. of Wis. 


Topic: “Current Problems in Girls’ 
Basketball.” Speaker to be selected. 


Sports demonstration. 
4:30-6—Motion pictures 
5-6—New Legislative Council 


GENERAL SESSION 
Evening 
8-9:30 — Presiding: Carolyn Bookwalter, 
president-elect, Midwest AHPER 
Speakers: Dr. C. H. McCloy, Univ. of 
lowa; Dr. Bernice Moss, AAHPER Presi- 
dent 


10-I—CONVENTION DANCE 


Thursday, March 20 
7:30-10—Executive Council Meeting * 


Hotel Sheraton-Gibson 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Convention, March 17, 18, 19, 1952. 


Single Room 
Parlor-Bedroom 

1 or 2 Persons. 
Date of Arrival 
Date of Departure 
Name 

Address 


City 


(DETACH AND MAIL DIRECT TO 


Please reserve the following accommodations for the MidWest District AAHPER 


Double-Bedded Room 


3-Bedroom Suite 


Time of Arrival 


Twin-Bedded Room 
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HE RECREATION program in Man- 
hattan, Kansas, is built on a 
firm foundation of the interests, the 
activities, the abilities, and the need 
of the community. Firm as that 
foundation is, the program itself is 
flexible, for it recognizes the impor- 
tance of changing the activities and 
emphasis to meet the shifts in sea- 
sonal needs and personal interests. 
Historically, the Manhattan Rec- 
reation Program started many gen- 
erations ago, for Kansas was a pio- 
neer state. Survival for the pioneer 
was possible only by co-operation— 
group activity in which the necessi- 
ties of life could be obtained only if 
people worked together. Barn- 
raisings, husking bees, and sewing 
meetings had values both for sur- 
vival and for co-operative recreation. 
That pioneer tradition is helping to 
meet the problems of today: then 
survival was through co-operation; 
now, productive living is by co-op- 
eration. 


Tax-Supported Program 


More recently, the recreation pro- 
gram in Manhattan is a tax-sup- 
ported project based on a one mill 


levy. The income from that levy 


PRESCHOOL 
Easter Egg Rolling 


OLDSTERS 
Horseshoe Club 


goes for trained leadership, equip- 
ment, and the operation of two rec- 
reation centers. But that income 
would be insufficient without the 
help of volunteer workers and with- 
out the financial and volunteer help 
of the service clubs and other groups 
in Manhattan. These organized 
groups furnish supplemental funds 
for many activities. Examples of 
their contributions are the sponsor- 
ship of Teen Town by the Lions 
Club and for the teen age reading 
room in the library and the planned 
additions to playgrounds and sports 
equipment made by the Sertoma 
Club from the proceeds of their min- 
strel show and country store. 
Activities of the organizations 
which supplement and underwrite 
recreational activities are integrated 


‘by the city council of service clubs, 


which meets the first Monday of 
every month. This group represents 
each service club, fraternal groups, 
the School Board, women in organi- 
zations, the Recreation Commission, 
and Chamber of Commerce. Each 
representative reports on the activi- 
ties of his group’s plans for the next 
two months. This Council of Ser- 
vice Clubs has worked together for 


EVERYBOD 


Community 
daily life 


by FRANK J. ANNEBERG 


the last 15 years and is an excellent 
agency for co-operation and _ plan- 
ning. Almost equally important is 
the community calendar which ob- 
viates conflicts and serves as a clear- 
ing house for community activities. 
This is kept by the secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 
Community recreation in Man- 
hattan started with specific projects, 
sponsored or underwritten by indi- 
viduals or organizations. Manhat- 
tan is a neighborly community and 
any group or individual with a cer- 
tain interest could and did find 
others with mutual interests. The 
council of service clubs, the PTA, 
Scout groups, church groups—all 
were active in Manhattan. This in- 
terest in recreation led to a general 
knowledge of the need for trained 
leadership to offer technical advice 
and materials. tax-supported 
recreation program was studied by 
the service clubs, by citizen groups, 
by the League of Women Voters, 
and by the many individuals during 
the early 40's. It was passed by the 
voters in 1947 and was instituted as 
a city-wide program in June of that 
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THE 


recreation is a part of 
in Manhattan, Kansas 


and DARLINE G. CONOVER 


Personnel and Facilities 


The budget ranges from $14,000 
to $19,000. This pays for a super- 
intendent, two full-time assistants, 
and a number of part-time assistants. 
Volunteer workers with specific 
training or abilities supplement 
them. 

The Recreation Superintendent 
serves to co-ordinate activities, as an 
adviser, with suggestions for new 
groups or old, and supplies materials 
to aid any group in town with a 
recreation objective. These materials 
include the party kits, which con- 
tain all sorts of group games, with 
rules and suggestions for their use; 
picnic or outdoor games kits; rule 
books; song sheets; square dance rec- 
ords; a 16mm. projector; and a PA 
system. 

There is no racial or religious bar- 
rier in Manhattan recreation, but 
there are barriers between the town 
and country, between the city and 
the college. The community house, 
centrally located in downtown Man- 
hattan, houses the office of the Rec- 
reation Superintendent and hums 
with activity all day long and into 
the night. Here a good many of the 
crafts classes meet, here all ages and 
all groups come to get suggestions, 
here there are table tennis, square 
dancing, the Friday night Teen 
Town, Saturday morning programs 
for children, and classes in dancing. 
The four parks near Manhattan fur- 
nish recreation for families and 
groups, many of which take along 
equipment from the recreation lend- 
ing library. In. the city park are 
tennis courts, a miniature train, 
baseball diamonds, a_ playground, 
and a swimming pool. 


TEEN-AGERS > 
Teen Town Club 


List of Activities 


Based on the idea if it’s fun, it’s 
recreation and if it’s wholesome it’s 
good recreation, the Manhattan 
Recreation Program is now flexible, 
easygoing, and geared to satisfaction 
by the participant. The program 
is for fun and no group aims toward 
perfectionism or professionalism. 

The list of activities includes: 
Archery, sponsored by the Archery Club. 
Band concerts every Thursday throughout 

the summer. 

Baseball—Cookie League—Teams of Elks, 
IOOF, K of C, Jaycees, B-B Wildcats, 
vu. C. T. (10 & Il years old); Biscuit 
League—Teams of VFW, MWA, ABLA, 
Eagles (12 & 13 years old) ; Junior League 
—Teams of Lions, Kiwanis, Rotary, and 
Sertoma (14, 15, & 16 years old); Ameri 
can Legion Junior Team (16 & 17 years 
old); American Legion Bombers Team 
(18 & 21 years old). 

A Manhattan Merchants free-lance team. 

Softball—Men’s Industrial Softball league 
(eight teams of commercial sponsors) ; 
Girls Softball—A senior girls team, spon 
sored by the Business and Professional 
Womens Club; A junior team, sponsored 
by the recreation commission; Five play- 
ground softball teams. 

A camera club. 

Lions Club carnival. 

Saturday morning recreation period for 
children during the school year. 

Circle Burner Club (model planes, cars, 
and_ boats) . 

Civic Chorus of 100 people who present the 
Messiah at Easter Time. 

Adult handicraft classes (leathercraft, tex 
tile painting, and metal work) . 

Dance classes in elementary, advanced ball 
room, and square dancing. 

Country store annually by the Co-op Club. 
Annual Easter Egg Hunt for every kid in 
the city, sponsored by the Lions Club. 
Hallowe'en parties by Business Women 
and Modern Woodman Association or- 

ganization. 

Horseshoe Club of men from 20 to 80 years 
old, 

Kite-flying contest, city-wide, sponsored by 
Womens Club. 
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Annual Minstrel by Co-op Club for entire 
community. 

Summer playground program. 

Kiwanis Pet and Hobby Show and Parade 
for entire community. 

Riley County 4-H Fair and Parade. 

Santa Claus parade and Santa Claus inter- 
views. 

Sled-coasting contest for all kids in the city. 

Weekly Tuesday night square dance the 
vear round. 

Summer story hour. 

Summer radio kiddies broadcast on two 
different stations. 

Stamp Club. 

Swimming lesson involving 750 people. 
Teen Town for teen-agers every Friday 
night during school year. 

Tennis classes. 

Roundup Club (horseback riding organi- 
zation) . 

Fencing classes and tournaments 


Community Interest 


Manhattan residents have played 
together, worked together, and lived 
together with an immediate enjoy- 
ment in a recreation program which 
grew naturally from community in- 
terests. So when disaster struck 
Manhattan this summer—when all 
of downtown Manhattan was under 
7 to 10 feet of muddy water and 
when nearly a third of the whole 
community had abandoned their 
homes to the flood—the recreation 
program adjusted to the need of the 
homeless and displaced persons who 

Manhattan was isolated except for 
one road, the telephones were gone, 
the lights were uncertain, all water 
had to be boiled—it was like a city 
under siege by water. But there was 
dancing on the tennis courts and 
there was music, and a place for 
children to play. ‘There was a full 
recreation program for all of the 

(Concluded on page 46) 
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SUPPORT H. R. 5853 BY WRITING TO YOUR 
STATE DIRECTOR 


STATE PRESIDENT OR 


Alabama 
Willis J. Baughman, Univ. of Ala., University 
Jessie G. Mehling, Dept. of Fduc., Montgomery 
Arizona 
Kathryn Young, Senior High School, Tuscon 
Frank Williams, Dept. Pub. Instr., Phoenix 
Arkansas 
Frank H. Myers, Univ. of Ark., Fayetteville 
John A. Trice, Dept. of Educ., Little Rock 
California 
Harold Schoenfeld, Alameda Co. School Dept., 
Oakland 
Verne S. Landreth, Dept. of Educ., Sacramento 
Connecticut 
FE. G. Van Bibber, Univ. of Conn., Storrs 
Charles J. Prohaska, Dept. Educ., Hartford 
Colorado 
John Davis, Colo. A & M College, Fort Collins 
Marguerite Juchem, Dept. of Educ., Denver 
Delaware 
James F. Guidice, Lore School, Wilmington 
George W. Ayars, Dept. Pub. Instr., Dover 
Florida 
Floyd E. Lay, Board of Pub. Instr., Bartow 
Zollie Maynard, Dept. of Educ., Tallahassee 
Georgia 
Zeb B. Vance, Mercer Univ., Macon 
J. M. Gooden, Dept. of Educ., Atlanta 
Idaho 
Mabel Locke, Univ. of Idaho, Moscow 
Allen P. Jeffries, Dept. of Fduc., Boise 
Illinois 


Margaret Bourne, Township H. S., Evanston 
Ray O. Duncan, Dept. of Pub. Instr., Springfield 


Indiana 
John Brogneaux, 2031 East Third St., Blooming- 
ton 
Robert Yoho, Div. of Health and Phys. Educ., 
Indianapolis 
lowa 


Norma Becker, Roosevelt H. S., Des Moines 
State Director Not Known 
Kansas 
Henry Shenk, Univ. of Kansas, Lawrence 
Ralph Stinson, Dept. of Pub. Instr., Topeka 
Kentucky, 
Alfred M. Reece, Jr., Univ. of Ky., Lexington 
E. B. Whalin, Dept. of Educ., Frankfort 


Louisiana 


Howard Kidd, Southeastern La. College, Ham- 


mond 


Howard Kidd, Dept. of Fduc., Baton Rouge 
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you 


This bill means financial aid 
without Federal control for 
your State programs in health, 
safety, and physical education 


(Under each State are listed (1) President and (2) Director ) 


Maine 
Fern Tetreau, High School, Brewer 
Howard G. Richardson, Dept. Educ., Augusta 
Maryland 
Warren R. Evans, Supv., Health and Phy. Educ., 
Frederick 
Herbert Steiner, Dept. of Educ., Baltimore 
Massachusetts 
George K. Makechnie, Boston Univ., Cambridge 
Daniel J. Kelley, Dept. of Educ., Boston 
Michigan 
Ada Kennard, 7730 E. Jefferson, Detroit 
Julian W. Smith, Dept. of Educ., Lansing 
Minnesota 
Elsie K. Annis, State Teachers College, Bemidji 
Perry J. Sandell, Dept. of Educ., Saint Paul 
Mississippi 
Donald Boydston, Univ. of Miss., University 
Russell H..Lyons, Dept. of Educ., Jackson 
Missouri 
Jessie B. Jutten, Northwest Mo. State College, 
Marvville 
Raymond A. Roberts, Div. of Pub. Schools, Jef- 
ferson City 
Montana 
Robert Oswald, Mont. State Univ., Missoula 
Jane Duffalo, Univ. of Mont., Missoula 
Nebraska 
Elvera Christiansen, Univ. of Nebr., Lincoln 
Vernon E. Hungate, Dept. Pub Instr., Lincoln 
Nevada 
Buddy Garfinkle, High School, Reno 
State Director Not Known 
New Hampshire 
John Hurley, 143 Oak Street, Manchester 
Jack George, Dept. of Educ., Concord 
New Jersey 
Gerald A. Garafola, 31 Green St., Newark 
Everett Hebel, Dept. of Educ., Trenton 
New Mexico 
Fred J. Hinger, Public School, Portale 
Cecil W. Daniels, 1017 So. Quincy, Albuquerque 
New York 
Jeannette B. Saurborn, Bronxville School, Bronx- 
ville 
Ellis H. Champlin, State Educ. Dept., Albany 
North Carolina 
Walter Robb, Univ. of N. C., Chapel Hill 
Charles E. Spencer, Dept. of Pub. Instr., Raleigh 
Nerth Dakota 
Willis Osman, State Teachers College, Valley City 
Richard K. Klein, Dept. of Pub. Instr., Bismarck 


N HELP PAS 
H.R. 5853 


Ohio 
Margaret Stage, 20 West Wood St., Youngstown 
Paul FE. Landis, Dept. of Educ., Columbus 


Oklahoma 
Velma Mitchell, High School, Ponca City 
Orion Jennings, Dept. of Pub. Instr., Oklahoma 
City 
Oregon 
Paul Johnston, Public Schools, Springfield 
George J. Sirnio, Dept. of Educ., Salem 
Pennsylvania 
Emanuel Jacobs, Public Schools, Reading 
Elmer B. Cottrell, Dept. of Pub. Instr., Harris- 
burg 
Rhode Island 
William M. Delaney, Catholic Youth Org., 25 
Fenner St., Providence 
Charles B. Lewis, Dept. of Educ., Providence 
South Carolina 
E. T. Borders, High School, Columbia 
Maisie Bookhardt, Dept. of Educ., Columbia 
South Dakota 
Reedy Fossum, High School, Aberdeen 
State Director Not Known 
Tennessee 
tlma Roane, Memphis State College, Memphis 
Fred T. Brown, Dept. of Educ., Nashville 
Texas 
Helen R. Woodman, 1321 Bontram Terrace, Aus- 
tin 
Lewis Spears, Texas Educ. Agency, Austin 
Utah 
Pauline Fuller, Utah State Agric. College, Logan 
Vaughn L. Hall, Dept. of Pub. Instr., Salt Lake 
City 
Vermont 
Alice H. Jackson, Public Schools, Springfield 
Raymond B. Magwire, Dept. of Educ., Montpelier 
Virginia 
Harry Martin, Lane H. S., Charlottesville 
Harold K. Jack, State Bd. of Educ., Richmond 
Washington 
Howard Schaub, Public Schools, 112 No. 4th Ave., 
Yakima 
Harley L. Robertson, Dept. of Pub. Instr., Olym- 
West Virginia 
Frederick A. Fitch, Marshall College, Huntington 
Price FE. Clark, Dept. of Educ., Charleston 
Wisconsin 
Ruth Palmer, Supv., Public Schools, Kenosha 
Orlo W. Miller, Dept. of Pub. Instr., Madison 
Wyoming 
Helen M. Newland, High School, Ceyenne 
Carl A. Skow, Dept. of Pub. Instr., Cheyenne 
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Central District Convention 


Municipal Auditorium. Topeka, Kansas 
March 26, 27, 28. 29 


PRECONVENTION 


Annual Meeting 


CENTRAL ASSOCIATION 
FOR PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION OF COLLEGE 
WOMEN 


Hotel Jayhawk—Topeka, 
Kansas 


Monday, March 24 
Morning 


9 Registration 

9:30 Opening Session, Presiding, 
Edna Willis, Univ. of Colo. 
Business meeting. Committee 
reports. Election of officers. 


Afternoon 


2 Second Session (Washburn 
Univ.), Presiding, Olive 
Young, Mankato ‘Teachers 
College. 
Reports of Current Interest: 
(1) “A Year In Norway,” 
by Mabel Shirley, St. Olaf 
College; (2) “The Lake Ge- 
neva Conference, NAPECW" 
by Dudley Ashton, Univ. of 
Iowa and Ruth Campbell, 
Univ. of Wyo. 

4 Tea given in honor of the 
delegates by Washburn Univ. 


Tuesday, March 25 
Morning 
9:30 Third Session, Presiding, 
Jean Bontz, _ State 
Teachers College. 
Speaker: Dr. Edward Green- 
wood, director, Southard 
School for Exceptional Chil- 
dren, the Menninger Foun- 
dation, Topeka. 
Afternoon 
2 Fourth Session, Presiding, 
Grace Rhonemus, Univ. of 
N. D. Discussion groups on 
current problems. 
Evening 


7 Convention banquet: 
Speaker: Dr. Kari Mennin- 
ger, the Menninger Founda- 
tion, Topeka. 


Mabel J. Shirley 
President 


Edwin Elbel 


Secretary-Treasurer 


Leonard Marti 
President-elect 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


CONVENTION 


Wednesday, March 26 
Morning 
9—Registration 
10:45-12:15-—Executive Committee Meet 
ing 
Afternoon 
1:45-3:30—First Legislative Council Meet 
ing 
School visitation. 
Evening 
8—First General Session, Presiding: Mabel 
J. Shirley, St. Olaf College 
Greetings: Wendell Godwin, Supt. of 
Schools, Topeka, Kans. 
Selections: Topeka High School Trojan 
Choir 
Address: Bernice Moss, president of 
\AHPER — “Professional Improvement 
from Within.” 
9:30—Reception and Program Mixers, led 
by Frank Anneberg, Diréctor of Recrea- 
tion, Manhattan, Kans. 
Magic Act by Larry Hill, student Topeka 
High School 


Thursday, March 27 
Morning: Section Meetings 
7-8:45—CITY DIRECTORS—Chairman: 
Fred Winter, Cedar Rapids, lowa; Sum- 
marizer: Jane Harris, Sioux City, lowa. 
Program: Breakfast and discussion. 

§.10:30 — CAMPING — Chairman: Sue 
Tinker, Univ. of Minn.; Summarizer: 
George Hawks, Rosedale High School, 
Kansas City, Kans. 

Speaker: Dr. W. Hobart Hill, Missouri 
Valley College, Chief Resident Counselor 
American Humanics Foundation: “Lead- 
ership Training in Camping.” Reports 
from five ACA Section Associations. 

Research: Chairman: Frank D. Sills, 
State Univ. of lowa; Summarizer: Peter 
Everett, State Univ. of lowa. Speakers: 
Dudley Ashton, State Univ. of lowa: “An 
Ethnological Approach to Regional 
Dance"; E. G. Booth, Jr., Grinnell Col 
lege: “A Study of the Apparent Effects 
of Intercollegiate Competition Upon 
Scholastic Marks”; James L. Brinkman, 
East Grand Forks, Minn.: “Interscholastic 
Competition Trends in Junior High 
School and Below High School Level.” 


—TEACHER EDUCATION — Chairman: 


J. R. Clark, lowa State Teachers College; 
Summarizer: A. Gwendolyn Drew, Wash 
ington Univ., St. Louis. 
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Discussion Topic: “What the Admin- 
istration Expects of Physical Education 
Teachers.” Discussion Panel: Paul Les- 
sig, Public Schools, Leavenworth, Kans.; 
Henry Shenk, Univ. of Kans.; Frank 
Vicker, Boswell Jr. High School, Topeka, 
Kans. 


—THERAPEUTICS — Chairman: C. L. 


Wear, Univ. of Nebr.; Summarizer: 
Charles Heilman, Drake Univ., Des 
Moines 


Group visitation to Winter Veterans 
Hospital with Harlan C. Wood, Chief of 
Corrective Therapy. 

10:45-12:15—DANCE—Chairman: Jean 
Burgess, lowa State Teachers College; 
Summarizer: Eunice Kagin, University 
City, Mo. 

Speaker: Muriel Webster, Exchange 
Teacher, Birmingham, England: “Char- 
acteristics of Various Types of European 
Dance.” 

—PUBLIC SCHOOLS—Chairman: Clar- 
ence G. Koob, Dubuque, Iowa; Sum- 
marizer: Glenn Melvey, Fargo, N. Dak. 

—RECREATION—Chairman: Larry Heeb, 
Lawrence, Kans.; Summarizer: Kathryn 
Krieg, Des Moines, lowa. 

Program: Film, “Community Recrea- 
tion,” prepared by U.S. State Dept. 

12:15-1:30—Reunion Luncheons 


quested) . 


(as re- 


Afternoon: Section Meetings 
1:45-3:15—HEALTH—Chairman: Beulah 


Gregorie, State Teachers College, Winona, 
Minn.; Summarizer: Thomas E. Smith, 
State Teachers College, Moorhead, Minn. 

Speakers: Dr. Dorothy Ericson, Univ. 


of Minn.: “Health Instruction Aids”; 
Elizabeth Avery, health consultant, 
AAHPER: “Trends in Health Educa- 
tion.” 


—MEN’S PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND 
ATHLETICS—Chairman: T. M. Evans, 
Kansas State College; Summarizer: Walter 
Mikols, University of Kansas. 

Speaker: Dr. E. F. Voltmer, Drake 
Univ., Des Moines, lowa: “There's Power 
in Athletics.” 

—WOMEN’S PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AND ATHLETICS — Chairman: Grace 
Rhonemus, Univ. of N. Dak.; Summa- 
rizer: Lorraine Coleman, |r. High School, 
Moorhead, Minn. 

3:30-4—Visiting commercial exhibits. 

4:15-5:30—Co-recreation; or visiting Men- 
ninger Clinic for Mental Patients or 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. Plant. 


Evening 
7-9—CONVENTION BANQUET, Toast- 


mistress: Elsie K. Annis, State Teachers 
College, Bemidji, Minn. 
Vocal Selections: Gerald Walker, student, 
lopeka High School. 
Organ Music: Charles 
Topeka High School 
Speaker: Dr. EF. 8. Hjortland, Central 
Lutheran Church, Minneapolis: “What 
Makes A Leader?” 
9:30-12—CONVENTION BALL 


Evans, Student, 


3O 


Friday, March 28 


Morning 
9.10:30—SECOND GENERAL SES- 


SION, Presiding: Edwin R. Elbel, Univ. 
of Kans. 
Selections: Topeka High School Madrigal 
Singers. 

Speaker: Dr. Paul Brechler, director, 
Division of Physical Education and Ath- 
letics, State Univ. of Iowa: “The Coach 
and His Public.” Open Forum. 

10:45-12:15—MEN’S PHYSICAL EDU- 
CATION AND ATHLETICS — Chair- 
man: T. M. Evans. Summarizer: Walter 
Mikols. 

Speakers: Harry A. Scott, Columbia 
Univ.; Bill Meek, head coach of football, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan: “De- 
fensive Football.” 

Tumbling Demonstration: Kans. State 
College Team, Frank Thompson, coach. 

—WOMEN’S PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AND ATHLETICS — Chairman: Grace 
Rhonemus. Summarizer: Lorraine Cole- 
man. 

—RECREATION — Chairman: Larry 
Heeb. Summarizer: Kathryn Krieg. 
—RESEARCH — Chairman: Frank Sills. 

Summarizer: Peter Everett. 

Speakers: Eugene Stish, Univ. of Iowa: 
“A Comparative Study of Personality 

Traits in Athletic and Non-Athletic Col- 
lege Men”; Vernon W. Wiebe, Univ. of 
Iowa: “A Study of Tests of Kinesthesis”; 
David Shirk, High School, Abilene, Kans.; 
“Mortality of Athletes at the University 
of Kansas.” 


Afternoon 
12:30-1:30— STATES LUNCHEON — 


Presiding: Henry Shenk, President Kansas 
AHPER. Brief reports from state presi- 
dents. 

1:45-3:15—CITY DIRECTORS—Chair- 
man: Fred Winter. Summarizer: Jane 
Harris. 

Discussion: “Job Analysis of the City 
Physical Education Director.” 

—DANCE—Chairman: Jean Burgess. Sum- 
marizer, Eunice Kagin. 

Participation Meeting: Lesson in 
Modern Dance Technique and Composi- 
tion. Group Leader: Elaine Kutschinski, 
Univ. of Kans. 

—HEALTH—Chairman: Beulah Gregorie. 
Summarizer: Thomas E. Smith. 

Speaker: Dr. Manuel Escudero, direc- 
tor of Outservice, Childrens Dept., Men- 
ninger Foundation, Topeka: “Mental 
Health Programs as They Relate to Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Schools.” 

—TEACHER EDUCATION — Chairman: 
J. R. Clark. Summasizer: A. Gwendolyn 
Drew. 

Discussion Topie: “Practice Teaching 
in Physical Education in the Laboratory 
or Public Schools.” (Panel personnel 
to be announced.) 

3:30-5—CAMPING—Chairman: Sue Tin- 
ker, Summarizer: George W. Hawks. 
Camp Singing: Leader, Annabeth Bran- 


dle, Public Schools, St. Louis, Mo. Round 
Table Discussion Topic: “How We Do 
) 


Discussion Groups: “Public School 
Camping,” Leader: Annabeth Brandle; 
“College Courses in Camping,” Leader 
Ruth Schellberg, Univ. of Nebr.; “Utili- 
zing the Camp’s Natural Surroundings,” 
Leader: L. P. Dittemore, formerly Super- 
visor of Physical Education, Topeka Pub- 
lic Schools; “The Counselor's Job,” 
Leader: (to be announced); “The Role 
of the Agency Camp,” Leader: Jim Nor- 
folk, Boy Scouts of America, Topeka. 


—PUBLIC SCHOOLS—Chairman: Clar- 


ence Koob, Summarizer: Glenn Melvey. 


—STUDENTS—To be announced. 
—THERAPEUTICS — Chairman: 


Wear. Summarizer: Charles Heilman. 

Speakers: Wilma D. Haynes, Stephens 
College, Columbia, Mo. “Corrective Phy- 
sical Education at Stephens College”; 
Dr. Frank Sills, State Univ. of Iowa; 
“Common Orthopedic Defects Found in 
Public School Children and a Practical 
Screening Examination for Their De- 
tection.” 

Discussion Topic: “The Place of 
Therapeutics in Physical Education.” 
Discussion Panel: Dr. Edward Green- 
wood, Menninger Foundation, Topeka; 
Harlan C. Wood, Winter Veterans Hos- 
pital, Topeka; Marjorie Ross, Univ. of 
Colo.; Robert L. Higgins, Public Schools, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 


—WNORC—Chairman: Maxine Williams, 


Fresno, Calif. Summarizer: Lorraine 
Coleman. Presiding: Grace Rhonemus, 
Univ. of N. Dak. 

Discussion Topic: “Problems Peculiar 
to the Women’s National Official Rating 
Committee.” Discussion Leader: Dorothy 
Martin, Wichita Univ., Member Execu- 
tive Committee, WNORC. 


Evening 


8-9:30—THIRD GENERAL SESSION— 
Presiding: L. R. Marti, Univ. of N. Dak., 
Selections: Highland Park High School 
“Highlanders.” 

Speaker: Dr. Kurt von Schuschnigg, 
former Chancellor of Austria, Professor 
of Political Science, St. Louis Univ., “Our 
Era of Illusions.” 

9:30-12 —SQUARE DANCE PARTY— 
Leader: Dr. Ralph Piper, Univ. of 
Minn. 

—SECOND LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 
MEETING 


Saturday, March 29 
Morning 


9-10:30— FOURTH GENERAL SES- 
SION, Presiding: Henry Shenk, Univ. of 
Kans., President, Kansas AHPER. 

Speaker: Dr. Harry Scott, Columbiz 
Univ. “Competitive Sports in the Edu- 
cation Program.” 

10:45-12:15—-MEETING OF NEW EX- 
ECUTIVE COMMITTEE * 
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Announcing P. 


NEW SECOND EDITION 


Turner’s 


SCHOOL HEALTH 
HEALTH EDUCATION 


In 1947, when the first edition of this text made its appearance, educators in the fields 
of public health and physical education “grappled it to their hearts”—and sent many a word 
of thanks both to the author and to us. 

Reviewers and instructors had nothing but praise and commendation—for it was done 
by an authority in its field of public health who understands the needs of teachers and 
students. 


The Journal of School Health (December 1947 issue) said: 


“This text is a writing that needed to be done. Most of the texts in the schoo] health and 
education field have been presented largely from the point of view of the specialist or 
specialists—usually representing the same field of the program. Here we have presentations 
from broad experiences and close correlations of information that have produced an excel- 
lent text—one that is a “must” for the libraries of universities training teachers, workers, 
and administrators in the school health areas of education.” 


In revising the book, Dr. Turner again applied the He has added many more references and expanded 
same clear, direct, logical, and sound approach as in both index and bibliography. 
the first edition. Its scope fits well into the cur- New copy has been added on: sex education, mod- 
riculum with its appropriate recognition of the area ern trends in school health, body build, vision and 
covered by other basic courses. hearing testing, mental health, crippled children, 
He has brought it into line with new and current gifted children, mentally retarded children, feeble 
thinking and added many new diagramatic teaching minded children, safety, health councils and other 
illustrations. The chapters on methods have been topics. 
reorganized and expanded and suggested activities The new Second Edition will be published in time 
and review questions have been added at the end of to use in second semester classes. 


each chapter. 


By C. E. TURNER, A.M., Ed.M., D.Sc., Dr. P.H., Professor of Public Health Emeritus, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Consultant in Health Education, World Health 
Organization; Formerly Director of Health Education Studies, Malden Public Schools; 
etc. With the Editorial Assistance of C. MORLEY SELLERY, M_D., Director of Health 
Services, Los Angeles City Schools, Lecturer in School Health, University of California 
Summer Sessions; Former President, Ametican School Health Association. 480 pages, 
illustrated. Price, $3.50. 

Direct orders and inquiries to: 


3207 Washington Blud., St. Louis 3, Missouri 


Published by | 
The C. V. MOSBY Company 


Scientific Publications 


Saint Louis 


San Francisco 
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Technique 

(1) Place the victim in a prone he B ree 
position, arms folded under the Cc 
head, cheek resting on folded 
hands. Operator kneels on one 
or both knees at victim’s head and 
places the hands, fingers spread, Holger-Nielsen method 
on the victim’s back so that the replaces Schaefer | 
thumbs just touch with the heel of 
the hand just below a line running 
between the arm pits. Keep the 


elbows straight and rock forward HE AMERICAN Red Cross, 
ba until the arms are approximately together with many other or- 
vertical. ganizations, has recently adopted 


the back pressure—arm lift method 
(the Holger-Nielsen) of artificial 
respiration as preferable to the 
prone pressure (Schaefer) method 
which has been standard in this 
country for many years. 


Decision Based on Research 

The decision was made on the ba- 
sis of a recommendation by the Na- 
tional Research Council, following 
extensive research. This research, 
coupled with previous evidence, 
showed that the prone pressure 
method was less effective in the 
amount of air exchanged. 

Other methods tested, such as the 
hip lift, hip roll, and Silvester meth- 
ods, produced approximately the 
same air exchange as the newly 
adopted back pressure—arm lift. 
However, investigators found the 
hip lift, hip roll, and Silvester meth- 
od tiring to perform, and impossible 
for some persons working on a heavy 
person. The Silvester method, in 
which the victim was placed on his 
back, was not recommended for 
widespread public use, because of 
the difficulty of keeping air passages 
clear. 


(2) At the end of the pressure 
phase, operator rocks backward 
and slowly slides the hands to the 
victim’s arms just above the el- 
bows. 


(3) Operator continues to rock 
backward and raises the arms un- _—‘Basie Differences in Two 


til resistance and tension are felt Motheds 

at the victim’s shoulders. Opera- The basic difference in the back 

tor then drops the arms and thus pressure—arm lift method and the 
es completes a full cycle. The cycle prone pressure is that the former, 


being a two-phase operation, active- 
ly forces air into the lungs as well 
as expels it. The prone pressure, on 
the other hand, forces the air out 
but depends on the elastic recoil of 
the chest and internal organs to 
bring air into the lungs. This differ- 
ence is particularly important in 
cases of deep asphyxia, such as might 
be caused by nerve gas. 


is completed 12 times per minute. 
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artificial respiration 
e pressure method 


Members of AAHPER who attended 
the meetings on the change in method 


of artificial respiration are: 
Representing AAHPER 

Dr. George Anderson 

Dr. Peter Karpovich 
Representing YMCA 

Dr. T. K. Cureton, Jr. 

Mr. Harold T. Friermood 


by 


RICHARD L. 
BROWN 


Assistant Director Water Safety 
American National Red Cross 


Photographs by 
American Red Cross 


Changing Operators 


One of the more important but 
sometimes overlooked techniques in- 
volved in artificial respiration is the 
changing of operators. Although the 
need for split second timing is not 
absolutely necessary, it is neverthe- 
less important that the change be 
effected with a minimum of confu- 
sion and loss of rhythm, The fol- 
lowing method is suggested by the 
American Red Cross. 


(1) The relief operator kneels 
on one knee, as close to the regu- 
lar operator as possible. The reg- 
ular operator continues to work 
and give the relief operator the 
necessary directions. The direc- 
tions must be clear as to when the 
relief operator is to take over. 


(2) At a predetermined time 
and after the cycle has been com- 
pleted, the regular operator falls 
to one side and the relief opera- 
tor pivots on one knee and places 
his hands on the back before mov- 
ing forward for the pressure. 


Because of the widespread teach- 
ing program it is apparent that the 
changeover cannot be accomplished 
immediately. It is the suggestion of 
the American Red Cross that the 
millions of persons already trained 
in the prone pressure method, which 
has saved many lives, continue to 
use it until they have received train- 
ing in the new method. 


Turning the Victim Over 


Victims are sometimes found in a 
face-up position. The American Red 
Cross suggests the following method 
as a possibility for getting a person 
into the proper position. * 
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Turning the Victim Over 


(1) When victim is found in a 
face-up position, stand to the side 
of the victim and grasp the near 
wrist with the hand closer to the 
victim’s head, reach across the 
body and grasp the far wrist with 
the free hand. 


(2) Step back and pull the far 
arm across the body, at the same 
time pull the near arm up above 
the shoulder. As the body rolls to 
a semi-prone position, bend the 
arms and place the cheek of the 
victim on top of the hands. At this 
point the operator should be 
kneeling in front of the victim and 
ready to go to work. 
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Dance and Music 


(Continued from page 7) 


moving for a dance audience than 
the kind of self-accompaniment de- 
scribed here. If the goal of dance is 
movement expression and if the goal 
of a dance performance is audience 
participation in the creative experi- 
ence of the dancer, is there anything 
which will electrify an audience 
more than the sound of stamping 
feet or dancers’ freely uttered cries? 

It is this double impact of sound 
and movement produced by the same 
moving body as a result of a single 
rhythmic impulse which sometimes 
gives the dancing of primitive people 
such wonderful vitality. In failing to 
utilize this deep source of creative 
energy, modern dancers are needless- 
ly overlooking easily accessible pro- 
gram material. 


New Movements and New Sounds 

But this is just a beginning of our 
study of music in relation to dance. 
Let us go on. By this time the dance 
student’s ears have been sensitized to 
sound and his muscles have become 
responsive to movement. He has 
learned to sing and speak as he 
dances, making his own free melodies 
and word combinations. Let him 
now discover and make his own 
musical instruments according to his 
individual motor-auditory imagina- 
tion. 

First he will look for sound-makers 
within easy reach in his immediate 
environment: jingling keys, rustling 
paper, a rotary egg-beater, glass bot- 
tles struck with a knife. The newness 
of the sounds produced by such utili- 
tarian objects will match the new- 
ness of his movement ideas. Modern 
dance means new movements and 
new movements require new sounds. 
Just as the whole world of movement 
is material for dance, so are all 
sounds material for music. Limiting 
himself to the use of traditional 
sounds and traditional instruments 
is as futile for the modern dancer as 
it would be for him to limit himself 
to traditional movements. 

From the discovery of sounds in 
his immediate environment, the 
dance student proceeds to an explo- 
ration of the whole world of sound 
not only by utilizing freely any tradi- 
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SUMMER SESSION 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The April JOURNAL will again contain 
information regarding scheduled sum- 
mer session courses in health, physical 
education, and recreation in_ col- 
leges and universities throughout the 
country. This service is for the con- 
venience of our members who are in- 
terested in attending summer school. 

Institutions interested in submitting 
announcements should supply the fol- 
lowing information: 


1. Name of institution 

2. Address 

3. Dates of session i 

4. Title of courses offered (space 
limitations do not permit de- 
tailed outline of courses). 


See page 49 of the April 1951 issue as 
a guide for preparing copy. Announce- 
ments must be in the hands of the 
editor no later than February 25. 


tional instruments which strike his 
fancy (whether old or new, from his 
own culture or another) but by mak- 
ing his own instruments with mate- 
rials of his own choice, tuned to 
scales of his own creation. 


Music in Modern Dance 

The dancer will sometimes accom- 
pany himself. Sometimes he will be 
accompanied by a_ fellow-dancer 
whose dance-music experiences have 
paralleled his own. His training will 
include studies in pitch and time, 
and his music will be at all times cre- 
atively integrated with his dance. 

Professional musicians are not 
needed as accompanists for modern 
dance classes. All the necessary re- 
sources lie within the group itself. 
This is not to say that experienced 
musicians who are willing to study 
dance and to work from within the 
group cannot become enormously 
valuable to the dance program. But 
the dependence of the modern dance 
teacher on music and musicians is a 
factor which is unnecessarily handi- 
capping the development of modern 
dance. * 


AMERICAN HEART WEEK FEB. 10-16 


What Is This Dance? 
(Continued from page 11) 


No wonder those who have mas- 
tered Modern Dance find it the su- 
preme way of expressing feelings, 
abstractions, and combinations ot 
feelings and abstractions in ways 
that are ever new and changing— 
created to reflect each shade of the 
ever changing climate of their inner 
lives. No wonder they feel good, 
light, relaxed, released, recreated, or 
something they can’t explain. 


A Warning and Challenge 


Here my one note of warning must 
be sounded. I will couple with it a 
challenge. Absorbed in their new- 
found way of whole and wholesome 
expression through muscles of trunk 
and limb, my friends in modern 
dance have sometimes neglected the 
smaller muscles of tongue, lips, jaw, 
and vocal cords, thus losing contact 
with their fellow primates who 
know only the language of the spo- 
ken and written word. 

This “inarticulateness” has seri- 
ously curtailed the recognition that 
modern dance deserves and what is 
worse, retarded the service it is des- 
tined to render man. But if mod- 
ern dancers are true to their funda- 
mentals they will correct this. 

May we then expect the integra- 
tion principle which is modern 
dance, to invade the domain of 
tongue and pen muscles, to bring to 
them the urgency of expressing with 
integrity that which is within. Al- 
ready great poets and singers, skilled 
craftsmen, perhaps swing-band musi- 
cians, and certainly every soul capa- 
ble of a heart-to-heart talk are among 
those who accomplish this in_re- 
stricted neuromuscular domains and 
consequently feel a thrill akin to 
that of the modern dance. 

But these persons profess no doc- 
trine recognizing the supremacy of 
kinesthesia as do modern dancers, 
hence, they feel no urge to evangelize 
the entire body. This remains in 
truth and by right the mission of 
modern dance which was first to see 
the light. If it leads wisely, the 
world will follow, and in doing so 
experience more nearly the fullness 
of life. 
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Educational Service Dept., JH 2-52 
Bristol-Myers Products Division 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send me the following FREE Good Grooming and Dental 
Health material: 


PERSONAL GROOMING 
() “Better Start with Good Grooming” unit includes: 


NEW Wall Chart, “Grooming for Girls and Boys” 
NEW Girls’ Leaflet, “Now Is the Time” 

NEW Boys’ Leaflet, “Give Yourself a Boost” 
NEW Poster, “Honor Your Partner” 


! Teaching Chart on Perspiration 
E Wiha: 
( “It’s in Your Hands” unit includes: 
With these Lively Wall Chart, “Be Proud of Your Hands” 
~ Girls’ Leaflet, “Tales Your Hands Teli” 
Health and Grooming Units 


C) | have Teacher’s Manual, “Guide for a 
Here are NEW Good Grooming and C Please send Good Grooming Program.” 
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teaching manual, colorful charts and Teacher’s Manual, “Teach Dental Health” 


leaflets and an eye-catchin ster! Teaching Chart, “Keep Your Teeth Healthy” 
Toothbrushing Model for Class Demonstration 
These FREE teaching aids include spe- Class Check List, “Daily Care Score Sheet” 


cial units for each grade level. Be sure Pupil’s Seatwork Folder, “How | Brush My Teeth 


to order your unit today! REQUEST BLANKS for teachers or leaders under my 
(avantity) supervision to order above unit direct. 


SUBJECT TAUGHT OR TITLE 


SCHOOL OR GROUP 


ADDRESS (School or Group) 


city ZONE STATE 


ELEM. JR. HIGH SR. HIGH COLLEGE 


TEACHERS’ COLLEGE OTHER 
Educational Service Department 


STUDENT 
BRISTOL-MYERS PRODUCTS DIVISION 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. GRADE(S) NUMBER OF CLASSES OR GROUPS 


NUMBER IN ONE CLASS oR Group: SIRES BOYS 
(OR WOMEN) (OR MEN) 
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TRAMPOLINE: 


Accessories and Parts” 
549-T Available at once 


MINI-TRAMP WEBWING Regulation WEB BEDS 


Write for FREE Literature 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE 


*Name “TRAMPOLINE” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


200 A AVE. N.W. CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


QUALITY 
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Sports Equipment Co. 
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Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
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LATE NEWS FROM EASTERN 
DISTRICT 


Marian K. Solleder of Wellesley College 
in Wellesley, Massachusetts, writes that 
classes in rhythmics and dance for chil 
dren of alumnae and faculty of the School 
are held again this year. Three classes 
are given each week for different age levels 
starting with three and four year-olds. 
Gwen Stose, a graduate student in the De 
partment of Hygiene and Physical Educa 
tion, is teaching the classes. 


The Wellesley College Dance Group is 


by CORA A. MILLER working on its annual spring program to 


Editor, National Section on Dance 


University of Georgia, Athens, Ca’ be given March 3 
Sharry Traver Underwood was a guest 
NEWS FROM CENTRAL DISTRICT Plans for the year include a demonstra. ‘ache at a group meeting in December. % 


tion program to be given by the Senior ——— 
Orchesis Group for faculty and students in 

Jacquelyn VanGaasbeek, dance instructor the Departments of Art, Drama, and Music. 
at Kansas State College in Manhattan, 
writes that the Physical Education Majors 
have béen teaching modern dance and 
rhythms to the elementary grades and 
junior high level in public schools of Man- 
hattan. Miss VanGaasbeek made a talk 
on “Dance as a Growing Part of Educa- 
tion” at the Kansas State Teachers Meet- 
ing at Salina on Nov. 2. 

Orchesis, which is a coeducational group, District Chairmen 
will give a program Feb. 29., The theme 
is to be the History of Dance, and is plan- 
ned to further the understanding of dance 
for members of the audience. The school lege, Boston 
will sponsor a performance by Iva Kitchell Midwest—Eleanor Forsythe, Indiana 
in February. State Teachers College, Terre Haute 

Members of the Dance Group will at- Northwest — Rosamund Wentworth, 
tend several ballet performances in Kansas University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 
City later in the year. Southwest—Lois Ellfeldt, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles 


Kansas Activities 


Tne News deadline for each district was 
printed in the November JourNaL, and 
reminder cards are sent out to the re- 
spective chairmen. You can help your 
district chairman with the important 
job of keeping an up-to-date Dance 
Directory by sending your name to her. 


Central—Jean Burgess, lowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, lowa 
Eastern—Anne Green, Simmons Col- 


style $311 
Southern—Luellen B. Hewitt, Madison 
College, Harrisonburg, Virginia Ve" leather heel. ..dosey do and 
If those in your own district as well around you go... with comfort and support. 
as those in other sections are to find Capezio prod: Pp true in oll 


- rice ranges. There is no compromise with quolity. 
news of what you are doing, plans for 


the year, new developments in your 


work, the news should be sent along to Send for the new Capezio 
the Dance Editor. Your suggestions for catalog for full details 

on your other Capezio 
(1) improving the collecting of news favorites for Folk and 


1612 Broodwoy 
odern dance. 
Dept. P- New York® Boston® Chicago 
Address A. -252 Los Angeles* Hollywood * 
San Francisco 


and (2) obtaining a wider coverage in 
each district will be appreciated by your 
editor. 


| Your group will 


niversity of North Dakota dance better to the 
University of N. Dakota “ae exciting beat of the 
Mrs. Margaret Thorleifson, head of dance Ne G t ch D D 
at the University of North Dakota in Grand Ww re Ss ance rum 
Forks, sends news of a program of dances 4 dynomite addition to the dance, the bold — 
rhythms of the Gretsch Dance Drum will — 
presented last so the bank of the add color and excitement to your dance LIGHT AND STURDY 
English Coulee on the campus. Eighteen group. Originally designed for Mary Wig- Weighs 23 ounces, has 3 ply laminated rock 
cn * . ane a man to her own specifications, it is still the maple rim, finished in transparent lacquer in 
dances, both modern and folk, were pre choice of leading artists and the foremost natural color. Head of specially selected real 4 
sentec »v over < men and women stu- schools in the country. ekin wit right nickel-piated straining hoop * 
ted | 200 1 t hool hi k ith brigh kel-plated h 
Used in the actual dance or as a dramatic and eight nickel tensioning brackets. In or- 
dents and guest dancers. accompaniment, it lends itself to colorful in- dering mention X4145 — Price $15.00 post- 
. a P terpretations of modern, classical and orien- age extra. 
Duluth, Minn., Group Is Active tal themes. 


LAMB'S WOOL HEAD BEATERS 


Members of the dance Group and their The FRED. GRETSCH Mfg Co Used with the Gretsch-Wigman Dance drum 


advisor attended the dance program given singly or in pairs. Order 5250 at $2.25 each, 
Musical Instrument Makers Since 1883 yostage extra Write t Dept A2 
by the Brazilian Students at Duluth, Minne- eee e to Dem. J 


sota, on Nov. 12 60 Broadway, Brooklyn (11), New York 218 South Wabash Ave., Chicago (4), Ill. 
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(Continued from page 22) 
a wound healed or an illness cured 
to permit participation in strenuous 
physical activity since such judge- 
ment involves medical diagnosis. 
13. Where might additional in- 
formation regarding the health 
aspects of physical education be 
found? 


In the tollowing references: 


Principles of Health Education Applied. 
Clifford Brownell. New York: MeGraw- 
Hill Book Company. 1949. 366 p. $3.75. 

School Health Education. Delbert Ober- 
teuffer. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1949. 405 pp. $3.25. 

Health Education. Charles Wilson, edi- 
tor. Washington, D. C.: The National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 16th St, N. W. 


1949. 413 p. $3.00. 


National Section on Women's Athletics 
of AAHPER, 1201 16th Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Standards in Ath- 
letics for Girls and Women, revised edition, 
1948. Desirable Practices in Athletics for 
Girls and Women, 1949. Special Events in 
the Physical Education Program, revised 
1951. The Doctor Answers Some Practical 
Questions on Menstruation, Margaret Bell. 


APPENDIX A 


Resolutions Governing Boxing 


The Society of State Directors of 
Health and Physical Education in 
their annual meeting at Atlanta, 
Georgia, May 1938, passed the fol- 
lowing resolution: 


WHEREAS, there seems to be an increasing 
tendency to promote interscholastic boxing 
in some communities and on the part of 
some individuals; and 

WHEREAS, that activity on such a highly 
competitive basis is known to be poten- 
tially dangerous to the welfare of boys 
participating: 

THEREFORE, BE If RESOLVED that the So- 
ciety of State Directors of Physical and 
Health Education disavow all intention to 
give support to this development and rec- 
ommend that school officials in positions to 
control boxing matches between school 
teams eliminate this activity from their 
athletic programs. 

BE If FURTHER RESOLVED that this Society 
encourage the National Federation of State 
High School Athletic Associations to estab 
lish an official policy, disapproving boxing 
as an interscholastic sport. 


Ten years later, in 1948, the Joint 
Committee on Health Problems in 
Education of the National Educa- 
tion Association and the American 
Medical Association took the follow- 
ing action: 

WHEREAS, the Joint Committee on Health 
Problems in Education of the National 
Education and American Medical Associa 
tion has noted an increase in interscholas- 
tic boxing; and 

WHEREAS, numerous educators have re 
quested an opinion concerning the desir 
ability of this activity, particularly in ref 
erence to its hazards to health, be it, there 
fore 

RESOLVED, that, the opinion of this 
Committee, boxing as frequently conducted, 
is an extremely hazardous activity. In box 
ing the head is a principal target and blows 
to the head may cause injury to delicate 
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nervous tissues. Injuries to the tissues of 
the central nervous system may be serious 
in nature and subtle in their manifestation. 
Such injuries may happen to a novice in 
his first contest or to a veteran of the ring. 
They can occur even without “knock-out” 
or skull fracture and their results may not 
be immediately appafent to either the 
boxer, the coach, or the spectators. But 
since such injury is permanent, repeated 
minute damage to the centers of the brain 
that regulate memory, speech, self-control, 
and the power of reasoning may add up to 
loss in mental power and physical co-ordina- 
tion. The degree of damage will depend on 
the number, extent, and exact location of 
such injuries. Be it further 

RESOLVED, that since the hazards of box- 
ing are so out of proportion to the possible 
benefits, schools should not conduct or per- 
mit interscholastic boxing contests. School 
facilities and personnel may be used to 
better advantage. in the conduct of other 
types of competitive physical education. 


APPENDIX B 


Recommendations on 
Interscholastic Athletics 

The American’ Association of 
School Administrators has stated: 

Interscholastic athletics are not 
recommended for elementary and 
junior high school boys. At those 
levels most boys are pre-pubescent, 
growing rapidly, and insufficiently 
developed to withstand the physical 
and emotional strain of intersche- 
lastic competition. Their needs can 
be met best by a varied program of 
intramural activities.! 

The following statement was 
made by D. A. Dukelow, M.D., and 
Fred V. Hein, Ph.D., of the Ameri- 


\Health in Schools. NEA, 1201 16th St., 
N. W., Washington, D.C. 1942. p. 115. 
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can Medical Association in Novem- 
ber 1951.* 

Grade school and junior high school par- 
ticipation in highly organized interschool 
athletic leagues has caused much contro- 
versy among parents, board of education 
members, school administrators, physical 
education teachers and physicians. Parents 
want their children to have the best possi- 
ble program of physical and health educa 
tion that can be devised through the joint 
thinking of all of the interested professions. 
Many parents reject the facts derived from 
exhaustive study of children in the first 
nine grades. Is it because they prefer to 
bask in the reflected glory heaped upon im 
mature children by an unthinking public 
which demands the last ounce of effort to 
wim for good old X Junior High School? 

The Society of State Directors of Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation, a re 
spected group of some 40 state leaders in 
this phase of education, recently adopted 
as part of their platform this statement: 
“Highly organized competitive athletic 
leagues are not desirable for children and 
youth of elementary and junior high 
schools (grades | to 9). Physical education 
in schools should stress a well rounded 
program of instruction for all children and, 
for as many as possible, an interesting, ex- 
tensive program of intramural competition 
in team, duel and individual sports, sup- 
plemented by sports days and play days.” 

A similar attitude has been expressed by 
the Joint Committee on Health Problems 
in Education of the National Education 
Association and the American Medical As- 
sociation, as well as the National Confer- 
ence for Cooperation in Health Education 
and the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation. All of 
these groups have approved a statement 
which in substance recommends that “in 
terscholastic leagues should be confined to 
senior high schools. Interschool activities 
for junior high school pupils should be 
limited to occasional meets or games. Jun- 
ior high school boys should not compete 

2“Junior High Athletic Leagues,” To- 
day's Health, Nov. 1951, p. 13. 

(Concluded on page 40) 
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POSTURE 


Prepared in cooperation with 


the United States Military Academy, 


these dynamic leaflets are designed 


to impress the teen age boy with 


the importance of good posture 


...to show him in clear cut 


easy-to-understand 


charts what good posture 


is and how 


he can attain it. 


The leaflets 
on West Point 
posture are 


available free 


in quantity for your 


classes and come to 


Only Elgin has the heart 
that never breaks...the 
exclusive guaranteed 
DURAPOWER mainspring 


you with the compliments 
of the Elgin National 
Watch Company. 


EpucationaL Bureau, Derr. W 
Exein Nationa Watcu Company 


SINCE 1865 : Please send me the following free material for my students: 4 
ene copies of a four page, two color leaflet on West Point 1 

Posture, complete wtih chart and exercises. 

Name. 

watches school 

School Address 

' 

4 City. Zone... State 4 
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(Continued from page 38) 


in American football. An extensive pro- 
gram of intramural activities is strongly 
recommended for these students.” 

Parents of the children concerned should 
be the first to demand a sane and rational 
program consistent with this ideal. The 
general public would do well to accept the 
professional advice of physicians and edu- 
cators and allow these youngsters to grow 
up without the unnecessary emotional and 
physical strain of playing gladiator in the 
public arena. 


The National Conference on 
Physical Education for Children of 


Elementary School Age meeting in 
Washington in January 1951 adopt- 
ed the following statement on ath- 
letics for elementary school boys and 
girls: 


The kind of competitive sports planned 
for children in the elementary school must 
be based on what is best for the growth 
and development of boys and girls at this 
level of maturity. 

In*the elementary schools, children grow 
at variable rates and at the same chrono- 
logical age, there are many differences in 
maturity. In children who are growing 
rapidly, growth demands much of their 


Where 1s Nutrition Now 


Beng Taught mn the 
Public Schools? 


You will find the answer to this interesting educational 


question and many others on this subject in a recent 


survey made by Elmo Roper, well-known research con- 
sultant. It’s titled, “‘A Study of the Teaching of Nutrition 


in the Public Schools.’’ Do you know in connection with 


what subject or courses nutrition is most often taught in 


grade school, junior high, and high school? 


As a service to teachers and principals, the Cereal 


Institute has prepared an illustrated, 48-page chart study 


answering the above questions. It also indicates the 


nature and extent of teaching nutrition in public schools 


today and the importance being 
attached to this teaching in vari- 
ous schools. The Cereal Institute 
will be pleased to send you a 
FREE copy of the chart study 
booklet upon your written request. 


CEREALINSTITUTE, INC. 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
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energy. Emotional pressures may drive the 
child past the stage of healthful partici- 
pation. Bone ossification and development 
is incomplete. 


In consideration of these factors, the 
kinds of competition indicated in the fol- 
lowing program outline are recommended 
as best meeting the physical activity needs 
of elementary school boys and girls. 

1. First, as a foundation, all 
should have broad, varied, and graded 
physical education under competent in- 
struction through all grades. In many of 
the activities in this program, the competi- 
tive element is an important factor. The 
element of competition provides enjoyment 
and, under good leadership, leads to desir- 
able social and emotional as well as physi- 
cal growth. 


9 
- 


children 


Based upon a sound, comprehensive 
instructional program grades five 
through eight, children should have an 
Opportunity to play in supervised intra- 
mural games and contests with others who 
are of corresponding maturity and ability 
within their own school. In grades be- 
low the fifth, the competitive elements 
found in the usual activities will satisfy the 
needs of the children. 

3. As a further opportunity to play with 
others, beyond the confines of their own 
school or neighborhood, play or sports day 
programs may be planned with emphasis 
on constructive social, emotional, and 
health outcomes. Teams may be formed 
of participants coming from more than a 
single school or agency, thus making play- 
ing together important. 

Tackle football and boxing should not 
be included in the program because of 
common agreement among educational and 
medical authorities that these activities are 
undesirable for children of elementary 
school age. 

Schools should plan with parents and 
community agencies to ensure the kind of 
program outlined above as part of the 
educational experiences of the child. 

It should be kept in mind that the child 
is important in this setting and not the 
teacher, parent, school, or agency. 

In addition, “Cardinal Athletic 
Principles,” a joint statement of Pol- 
icy on Interscholastic Athletics of 
the National Federation of High 
School Athletic Associations and the 
AAHPER states that schools should 
“Encourage a balanced program of 
intramural activity in grades below 
the ninth to make it unnecessary to 
sponsor contests of a championship 
nature in these 

3AAHPER and NEA, “Cardinal Ath- 
letic Principles,” Journal of Health and 
Physical Education, Sept. 1947, p. 7. See 
also “Standards in Athletics for Boys in 
Secondary Schools” in the JOURNAL, Sept. 
1951, p. 16. 
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MEET the MA 


Texas Technological College 

The Department of Health and Physical 
Education for Women of the Texas Tech- 
nological College at Lubbock lists the 
following newly elected officers: 

President, Charlyne Smith; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Frances Gibbs; Secretary, Patsy Scales; 
Treasurer, Beverly Hibbitts; Association of 
Women Student Representatives, Jan Dog- 
gett; Faculty Sponsor, Sue Rainey. 

Sue Rainey was appointed Faculty Ad- 
visor of the Club in 1949 and 100 per cent 
memberships in both National and Texas 
Associations have been achieved since that 
time. 


Willamette University 

The National Office recently received a 
copy of the Constitution and the names of 
officers of the Student Major Club at Willa- 
mette University, Salem, Ore. These are 
as follows: 

President, Mark Cotton; Vice President, 
Marie Corner; Treasurer, Dick Ruff; Secre- 
tary, Mary Lu Ratcliff; Program Chairman, 
Wallace Boe; Faculty Advisors, Lestle J. 
Sparks and Dr. Gale Currey. 

This Club has a 100 per cent membership 
in the National Association. The Club's 
main activity of the fall semester was the 
organization of the State Convention of the 
OAHPER held on the Willamette Uni 
versity campus Nov. 16 and 17. Lestle J. 
Sparks, advisor to the Club was Convention 
Chairman. 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 

Another school reporting a 100 per cent 
enrollment of both State and National As 
sociations is the Louisiana Polytechnic In- 
stitute at Ruston. 

This major Club has submitted a copy 
of its Constitution to the National Office 
and elected the following officers: 

President, Kathryn Rogers; Vice Presi- 
dent, Wanda Templeton; Sc vetary, Katie 
Lann; Treasurer, Gloria Bozem:.i; Advisor, 
Edna Yarbrough. 

Special features of this club’s program 
include a monthly speaker and a weekly 
play night when students may actively par- 
ticipate in volleyball, basketball, ping-pong, 
and other games. 


Ithaca College 

The Student Major Club of Ithaca Col 
lege, Ithaca, N. Y., has recently received a 
National AAHPER Charter. This Club 
also has 100 per cent AAHPER member- 
ship. They have elected the following 
officers: 

President, Alfred Peterson; Vice Presi- 


dent, Floyd Russell; Secretary- Treasurer, 
Florence Korchak; Membership Chairman, 
Helen Ogeka; Faculty Advisor, Lawrence 
Hill. 


New Mexico A. and M. 
The Student Major Club of New Mexico 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 


STUDENT DOINGS AT 
LOS ANGELES 


Have you heard the latest? Well, 
start making plans now—here is some- 
thing you won't want to miss! 

It's the National Student Section 
Meeting of AAHPER at Los Angeles in 
April. On tap for the students is a 
Hollywood premiere type of “See the 
Celebrities” program. 

Students will have five days full of 
frolic, fun, and excitement. They'll 
have an opportunity to meet prominent 
people in their profession—along with 
a number of screen, radio, and televi- 
sion stars who are scheduled for person- 
al appearances. 

Students’ meetings have been given 
greater emphasis in the past few years; 
more students have been asked to as- 
sume responsibility during the Conven- 
tion. Most important of all, leaders in 
the professions have given the students 
more support and encouragement. 

Special arrangements have been made 
for housing students near the Conven- 
tion headquarters for a maximum fee 
of two dollars daily. 

On Monday, April 7 from 10:30 to 
noon, a student meeting is planned to 
discuss the organization of a Student 
Section for the Southwest District. 

Wednesday, April 7 from 4 to 6 
P.M. the “See the Celebrities” program 
will be held, when professional leaders 
will meet and talk with students regard- 
ing various phases of jtheir work. 

On Wednesday evening students 
will gather at a country club for a 
glimpse of Hollywood after dark. 
Dancing and a variety show, with many 
top name entertainers, are scheduled. 

Don't wait! Start making plans now 
for the Convention you'll never forget! 

Dolores S. Burkhardt and 
John C. Skoien, Co-chairmen, 
Student Section 

Mary F. Jackson and Joseph 
M. Reeves, Publicity Co-chair- 
men, Student Section 
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Las Cruces, has 42 men and 18 women ma- 
jors enrolled this year. 

Officers of the Club are President, Wil- 
liam Parkman, Smithfield, Tex.; Vice- 
president, Pat Parker, Ruidoso; Secretary, 
Elizabeth Blank, Messila Park; Treasurer, 
William Montamble, Las Cruces; Chairman 
Men's Program, Don Tamuty, Phoenix; 
Chairman Women’s Program, Billie Rae 
Johnston, Raton. 

The Club sponsored a party for majors 
just before Christmas, and plans are being 
made for corecreational nights for the en- 
tire student body and for a series of pro- 
fessional programs. 


Howard College 

The Physical Education Major's Club at 
Howard College, Birmingham, Ala., attend- 
ed the Harrison Park Community Dec. 12 
and participated in square dances taught 
by Fred Caswell. 

This class was one of three sponsored 
by the Park and Recreation Board of Bir- 
mingham. 


Birmingham Southern College 

Marion McCoy, president of the Major 
Club at Birmingham-Southern College, was 
married to William P. Phillips Dec. 22. 

The Club continues to have open house 
in the gym for faculty and students every 
two weeks. 

A water ballet will be given in March, 


U. of North Carolina 

The University of North Carolina Wo- 
men’s Physical Education Major Club re- 
ports 100 per cent membership in the 
\AHPER. 


U. of Oklahoma 

Ellen Kelly of the University of Okla 
homa has sent to the JOURNAL office an ac- 
count of an interesting program recently 
conducted by the U. of Oklahoma Major 
Club. 

The topic was” “Vocational Opportuni- 
ties.” Women students undecided as to 
their major, but interested in health, phy 
sical education, and recreation, were invited 
to the Club meeting. 


Springfield College 

The Student Major Club at Springfield 
College, Springfield, Mass., has reported 
the completion of its Constitution and lists 
the following officers: 

President, Donald Youngman; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Frank Walcott; Treasurer, James 
Hart; Secretary, Stanley Thornton; Pro- 
gram Chairman, William Farriel; Repre- 
sentative to the Interclub Council, Sher- 
man Kinney; and Faculty Advisor, Harvey 
E. Williams. 

Professor Walter Cox has been invited 
to speak to the Club on the “Advantage 
of Joining the AAHPER;” Bernard Mulli 
gan of the Ivory System Reconditioners of 
Athletic Equipment on “Reconditioning 
and Care of Athletic Equipment;” and Ed 
Hurley, American League Umpire, on “The 
Art of Officiating Baseball.” 

Members of the Club have also written 
that they are eager to exchange views, in- 
formation, and ideas with other colleges, * 
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Let others share your good ideas. Send your 
How We Do It to the Editor. 


INDIAN DODGE BALL 
by GERALD R. MAYER 
Shaker Heights, Ohio, Junior High School 

INDIAN Dodge Ball was first invented and 
developed for use on rainy days in a sum- 
mer playground program. It is exhilara- 
ting, and fills the need for an active game 
that can be quickly organized and played 
by the entire group. 


PLAYING RULES 


Rule 1. Grounds. Indian Dodge Ball 
may be played in any average size gym- 
nasium, preferably one in which the end 
walls adjoin the playing court. The court 
should be bounded by side lines at least 
three feet from any obstruction and should 
be marked with a center line. 


Rule 2. Equipment. Two standard vol- 
ley balls. (Interest is added to the game 
if one volley ball is fairly soft and the other 
quite hard.) 

Six Indians Clubs. 


Rule 3. Teams. Any even number of 
players may participate. The players are 
divided into two teams of equal number. 
The players take any position they desire 
in their respective courts each side of the 
center line. 


Rule 4. Officials. A referee who takes 
his position at the side and middle of the 
gym so that he can see any infractions at 
the center line, and also rule on disputed 
hits. 


Rule 5. Starting the Game. (a.) Each 
team is given three Indian Clubs and one 
volley ball. The three Indian Clubs may 
be set up wherever the teams may desire, 
providing they are at least one foot from 
any possible support such as a wall, post, 
or piece of gym equipment. (In actual 
play the “pins,” as the Clubs are usually 
called, are most frequently set up as near 
the back wall and as far from each other 
as possible.) 

(b.) The volley ball is used to throw at 
members of the opposing team or at their 
Clubs. 

(c.) The referee starts the game by see 
ing that all the pins are up in legal posi 
tions and that each team has a ball held by 
one of its members. The ball may be 
thrown from any position on the court. 
The players face their opponents in a 
position of attention with their hands on 
their knees. The game begins when the 
referee blows his whistle 


Rule 6. Object of the Game. The ob- 
ject of the game is to eliminate all players 
on the opposing team by hitting them with 
the ball. or by knocking down all three of 
their Indian Clubs, one at a time, with the 
ball. The game is won when all the play- 
ers from one side have been eliminated or 
when all of their Clubs have been knocked 
down, which ever occurs first. 


Rule 7. Playing the Ball. (a.) When 
the whistle blows, the balls are thrown 
simultaneously at specific players of the 
opposing team or at one of their Indian 
Clubs. After the balls are in play, any 
ball retrieved by either team on its own 
side of the center line may be thrown at 
the opposing players or pins at any time. 
A team may pick up only the balls which 
are on their side of the center line. 

(b.) The Indian Clubs:may be knocked 
down by a direct throw, by a ricochet off 
the ceiling, floor, walls, other permanent 
fixtures, or by the players in their attempts 
to guard the clubs. Once the game has 
started, a Club knocked down in any way 
remains down until a new game is started. 

(c.) A player is put out of the game if 
he is hit with the ball on any part of his 
body before the ball becomes dead _ by 
touching the floor, wall, ceiling, or any 
other permanent fixture. If the ball bounces 
off one player and strikes another before 
it becomes dead, both players are out. This 
applies to any number who are hit before 
the ball becomes dead. 


Rule 8. Defense. (a.) Players defend 
themselves by catching the ball when it is 
thrown at them or the Indian Clubs. If 
the ball is caught the player remains in the 
game. If the ball hits a player, bounces 
off of him, and is caught by a team mem- 
ber before it becomes “dead,” neither mem- 
ber is put out of the game. This applies 
to any number of players who are hit, pro- 
vided the last player catches the ball be- 
fore it becomes “dead.” If the ball bounces 
off a player and goes back across the cen- 
ter line where it is caught by an opponent, 
the player hit is out. 

(b.) No player defending an Indian 
Club may hold it to prevent its being 
knocked down or to keep it from falling 
down if it starts to fall. 

(c.) If a player has one ball and the 
other is thrown at him he may block the 
ball with the one in his possession, pro- 
vided it does not hit his hands or any other 
part of his body. 
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Rule 9. Fouls and Penalties. (a.) 
When a player throws the ball at an op- 
ponent he must not step on or cross the 
center line. This constitutes a foul. In 
this case any opponent hit by the ball stays 
in the game, and any Indian Club knocked 
down should be set up again. 

(b.) No player is permitted to hold the 
ball longer than fifteen seconds. Penalty: 
Ball is given to the other side. 

(c.) The ball may not be thrown by the 
laces. Penalty: Throw does not count. 

(d.) Players must stay inside of the 
side lines except when they are dodging a 
ball and their momentum carries them out- 
side. They must return to the court at 
once. No penalty. 

(e.) A player is not to be considered 
hit if the ball just flicks a loose article of 
clothing such as a sweat shirt. The referee 
rules on doubtful cases. 


Rule 10. Elimination. (a.) Players who 
are hit by the ball should sit down outside 
the sidelines so there is no doubt as to 
who is still in the game and who is out. 

(b.) When only one player remains on 
one side and both balls are on his side, he 
may, if he so chooses, lay one of the balls 
aside and play only with the remaining 
one. ® 


Those Basketball Rules 
(Continued from page 9) 


of free throws in high school games 
during the 1950-51 and 1951-52 sea- 
sons. Many Illinois coaches and 
officials feel that such a rule should 
be adopted on a national scale. 

Nashville, one of the teams com- 
peting in the 1949 Illinois State 
High School Basketball tournament, 
used an ingenious piece of strategy 
to win a quarterfinal game. 

One of the Ottawa players fouled 
an opponent. Nashville elected to 
take the ball out of bounds, and 
called for a time out. The Nashville 
boys were first to break from the 
huddle and run onto the court. 

The timer’s signal sounded. Five 
Ottawa boys ran onto the floor and 
lined up, man-for-man, with the 
Nashville players. The referee re- 
leased the ball and signaled for play 
to begin. 

A Nashville guard suddenly cut 
for the basket. No one was near 
him as his teammate passed him the 
ball and he scored easily. 

Nashville had lined up at the 
wrong end of the floor, drawing the 
Ottawa players away from the goal 
they were supposed to defend! * 
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Visit With Us at 
these 1952 Conventions— 


HOTEL BILTM 


‘MIDWEST DISTRICT — 18, 19 
SHERATON-GIB ‘wort, 


SOUTHERN DISTRI 26, 27, 28, 


CITY, AUDITORIUM, TOPEKA, KANSAS 
NATIONAL - April 6,7, 8, 9,10 


BILTMORE HO’ tos “ANGELES, 


GYMNASIUM SUITS @ SHORTS e@ BLOUSES 
TANK SUITS @ APPAREL FOR THE MAJOR . 
DANCE COSTUMES @ WARM-UP SUITS 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


EASTERN DISTRICT — April 27, 28, 29, May Ist 
EASTLAND AND CONGRESS SQUARE HOTELS, 
A 
} 
| 
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Telegraphic Ten Pin Tournament 


Undergraduate college women are invit 
ed to participate in the National Inter- 
collegiate Telegraphic American ‘Ten Pin 
Tournament sponsored by NSWA. 

All who are interested in this competi- 
tion may secure information from Mildred 
Lucey, White Hall, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, State College, Pa. 


Officers of Oklahoma Committee 


Officers for NSWA in Oklahoma 
Rachel Blackburn, State Representative; 
Betty Jane Wilhelm, secretary; Carole Hass, 
Treasurer; Elizabeth Hecht, WNORC 
Chairman; Velma Mitchell, — basketball 
Chairman; Maurine Bowling, volleyball 
chairman; and Joyce Seward, softball chair- 
man. 

Problems discussed at a fall meeting of 
this group included the state basketball 
situation, state GAA, and volleyball exhi 
bition games. Dorothy Martin, past Arkan- 
sas State representative, talked on the his- 
tory, practices, and policies of NSWA and 
participated in a panel discussion at a 
luncheon meeting. 


Vermont Announces Sports Chairmen 


Mrs. Dorothy Jones, state representative 
for Vermont, has announced sports chair- 
men in her state. They are Olive Krog- 
man, skiing; Peggy Slevin, basketball; Jan- 
ice Vaughn, softball; Carolyn Cress, volley- 
ball; and Helen Hoover, field hockey. 


Delaware Holds Hockey Play Day 

The University of Delaware held a Field 
Hockey Play Day in November. Ten 
schools participated. Ethel Hobbs, state 
representative from Delaware, reports that 
a luncheon meeting was held in the fall 
at which time State committee appoint- 
ments were made. Delaware NSWA spon- 
sors a booth at the Delaware Education As- 
sociation meetings for the display of NSWA 
materials. 


* North Carolina Sets Aims 


Modena Lewis, state representative from 
North Carolina, reports goals of her com- 
mittee to be: (1) To make NSWA and 
what it stands for known throughout the 
state; (2) To make every effort to raise 
the standards of athletics in that area; (3) 
To supply interested people and groups 
with NSWA literature; (4) To urge the 
use of official guides and rated officials; 
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by RUTH SCHEL 
Women's Athletics 


LBERG 


University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr. 


(5) To hold clinics in the various sports 
throughout the state. 

State committee members include Doris 
Hutchinson, basketball; Mary Elizabeth 
Van Dyke, tennis; Nancy Burton, volley- 
ball; Mary Frances Kellam, softball; Kath- 
ryn Luttgins, aquatics; and Gail Hennis, 
WNORC chairman. 


Basketball Rule Change 


It has been brought to the attention of 
the Basketball Rules Committee that there 
have been certain abuses of the rule con- 
cerning handing the ball. 

Pending further study, the committee has 
requested state basketball chairmen and 
chairmen of WNORC boards to advise 
coaches, referees, and players that Rule 10, 
Division C, Section 4, should read “No 
player may hand the ball to another play- 
er. The ball may be thrown, batted, or 
bounced to another player or thrown for 
the basket.” 

Handing the ball to another player is to 
be considered a violation and so to Rule 
11, Division B, Section 5, an Item K should 
be added to read “{a player shall not] hand 
the ball to another player.” 

The Basketball Committee desires to 
bring this official statement to the attention 
of all persons concerned with girls basket- 
ball. 


Pa. Representative Writes Articles 


Dorothy Yanisch, state representative for 
Pennsylvania, recently published two arti- 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 
NOW AVAILABLE 
Special Events in the 

_ Physical Education Program 
96 pp. Price: $1.25 
Official Softball — Track and 

Field Guide 
160 pp. Price: 50c 


Order from: 


NSWA, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


BASKETBALL FILMSTRIPS 


A set of six filmstrips on Girl’s Basket- 
ball Rules is now available from the 
NSWA, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C., at $18.00 for the set. These 
are available by purchase only. No 
rental service will be maintained by 
NSWA. It is hoped that Educational 
Film distributors in the various states 
will purchase them and make them 
available on a rental basis. 

The six filmstrips, which are in color, 
show the following: (1) general infor- 
mation about the game, (2) definition 
of terms, (3) violations, (4) personal 
fouls, (5) technical fouls, and (6) tips 
for the official. 


cles explaining the work of th: NSWA. 
The articles entitled “The NSWA in Penn- 
sylvania” were published in the Pennsyl- 
vania Journal for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation and the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Bulletin. 


Field Hockey Study 


A study of the corner as a penalty in 
field hockey was published in the October 
issue of the Eagle. Pat Collins, Eastern Dis- 
trict chairman of NSWA, conducted the 
study with the co-operation of students 
and alumnae of Temple University and the 
Private School Association. 


Missouri Holds Sports Day 


Seven St. Louis County High Schools par- 
ticipated in a sports day Nov. 3 at Wash- 
ington University, Approximately 300 girls 
played in interclass games and officials were 
rated at this time. The program was 
supervised and conducted through the St. 
Louis County Women’s Physical Education 
Club, Washington University, and the St. 
Louis Field Hockey Association. 

Sally Bemis, state representative, reports 
that rating periods in volleyball and basket- 
ball were held during November, Decem- 
ber, and January. 


Indi State C ittee 


Personnel of NSWA in Indiana includes 
Rosemary Frazier, state representative; Hes- 
ter Bland, public relations; Catherine Cot- 
teral, Central District representative; Em- 
ma Flack, state GAA; Naomi Leyhe, 
WNORC; Betty Barbee, basketball; Mil- 
dred Stinson, archery; Abbie Rutledge, 
hockey; Dorothy Shields, aquatics; Rose- 
mary Frazier, speedball; LaFerne Price, 
softball; Dorothy Lang, tennis; Ruth Lu- 
ther, volleyball; and Rosemary Fischer, 
soccer. 


Oregon Names State Committee 


Jeannette Masilionis, state representative 
from Oregon, announces the following 
committee: Katherine Rahl, State Depart- 
ment of Education; Mildred Crain, North- 
ern Oregon Board of Officials; Louise Wat- 
son, Willamette Valley Board of Officials; 
Margaret Milliken, softball chairman; and 
Margaret Lumpkin, basketball chairman. 
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Use the Toni hair-grooming program 
to answer student questions like these- 


“HOW CAN | TRIM MY HAIR MYSELF?” 
“WOULD ANOTHER HAIR STYLE BE BETTER FOR ME?” 
“HOW OFTEN CAN | GIVE MYSELF A PERMANENT?” 


“WHICH WAY SHOULD | TURN MY PIN CURLS?” 


Toni’s complete hair-care 
unit helps your 

students to 

successful grooming 


Thousands of teachers have relied on this coordi- 
nated, 5-part program by Toni to supplement their 
good-grooming courses. Prepared under the guidance 
of trained beauticians in the Toni Laboratory, the 
attractively presented material gives added appeal to 
cleanliness and grooming as a means to beauty. 


All this is included FREE in Toni’s Teaching Unit: 


SPECIAL 


Toni Motion Picture—heartily 
FEATURE 


endorsed by teachers — ‘‘ Miss 
Dunning Goes to Town,”’ a 27- 
minute, 16-mm. movie in full color and sound. 
Hollywood cast and produced. The absorbing story 
of a shy young girl's self-improvement. Includes 
instructive sequences on hair structure, hair health 
and individual styling. Teaches good grooming in 
a stimulating, memorable manner. Prints obtained 
on short-term loan—free except for postage. Write: 
Association Films, 35 W. 45th St., New York, N. Y. 


FREE TO TEACHERS: 

- Toni Home Permanent Refill 
Kit—plus 1 tube of Toni Creme 
Shampoo and 1 bottle of Toni 
White Rain Lotion Shampoo. 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


Please send the free, with the Name - 
compliments of Toni: 


For each student: 

cane Copies of booklet, 
Hair Beauty on a Budget 

For the Teacher (Please Check) 

ican 1 Toni Refill Kit plus City 
Shampoos 

1 Teaching Outline 

odtiie 1 Hair Styling Chart 


Hair Beauty on a Budget -— revised, up-to-the- 
minute edition. Appealing 16-page, 82 x 11-in. 
booklet covers all phases of home hair care, including 
hair cutting and styling. Explains easy, economica! 
ways to lovelier hair. Order copies for every student. 


Take Another Look— Hair Styling Chart. Large, 20 
x 27-in. wall chart demonstrates ways to minimize 
irregular features with becoming hair styles. 


Memo to the Teacher— Teaching Outline. Sugges- 
tions for setting up a Hair-Grooming Unit. 


Education Dept., PE 252, The Toni Company 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Illinois 


Please Print 


Title or Position 


This offer good in United States and Canada only 
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better FIT. makes 
better SWIMMERS 


There's plenty of give and take for active 
swimmers in these fine swim suits that keep 
their form fitting comfort, in and out of the 
pool!! Made better by the leading manufac- 
turer of tank suits . . . headquarters for all 
swim and pool accessories. 


JERSEY KNIT SUITS 
Form Fitting Model in sizes 22 to 46 
Standard for years 
#147 Skirtless, $21 doz. 
21497 Front Skirt, $30 doz. 


Halter Tie Straps, Uplift Model 
in sizes 32 to 42 
#140 Skirtless, $30 doz. 
# 1450 Front Skirt, $36 doz. 


KNIT OF FINE TWO PLY COMBED YARN 
Fast Vat Dyes 
Copen Royal Scarlet Green 
RIBBED KNIT SUITS 


of fine quality yarn, in sizes 24 to 42 
230 Skirtless, $16.50 doz. 
Copen, Royal, and Scarlet-Fast Vat Dyes 
#20 Skirtless, $13.50 doz. 
Oxford Grey-Fast Vat Dye 


Send for Swim Accessories Catalog B 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 


1140 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


(Continued from page 27) 
evacuees, and like Topsy, it just grew. 
Volunteer workers showed up regu- 
larly at the Student Union on the 
Kansas State College Campus. There 
the city Recreation Superintendent, 
Frank J. Anneberg, co-ordinated 
many of the activities. Some of the 
workers brought their own equip- 
ment for games or stories. 

When the task of cleaning up be- 
gan, the recreation centers, the 
schools, and city park, showed the 
effects of mud and water. Some of 
these facilities are not yet back to 
pre-flood stage, but the recreation 
program is going on— in rooms 
where the scars of the corrosive water 
still stand high on the walls, on 
playgrounds where equipment has 
been twisted out of line. The scars 
and the flood will be gone by next 
year, but the recreation program in 
the community will go on. 

The community allots to the pro- 
gram about $20,000 a year. But that 
extra asset of the Manhattan Recrea- 
tion Program—the foundation stone 
on which the program was built— 
community interest, adds to the bud- 
get by sponsoring many of the ac- 
tivities. And, most illuminating of 
all, the sponsoring groups, such as 
Lions and Sertoma, have so much 
fun with their money-raising proj- 
ects that raising money for the Rec- 
reation Program becomes a recrea- 
tion itself. If all the groups who 
help to make the program go would 
get together on a slogan for recrea- 
tion it would be To Work for Play 
Makes Play of Work. 


Film Shows How It Is Done 


Just before the flood struck Man- 
hattan this summer, the Robert Car- 
lisle Film Production completed a 
three-reel documentary film entitled 
“Community Recreation.” This pic- 
ture, made for the United States De- 
partment of State, will be used in 
the Marshall Plan Countries of Eu- 
rope to show those people how a 
community may develop and carry 
on a year-around recreation program 
that can be enjoyed by everyone in 
the area regardless of age, color, or 
economic status. The conclusion of 
this film, like the Manhattan, Kan- 
sas, Recreation Program, leaves the 
idea This Could Happen Here. * 


Whoever You Are 
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PLANNING FOR CIVIL DEFENSE IN HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
AND RECREATION PROGRAMS 


The Federal Civil-Defense Administration conducts a school at Olney, Maryland, 
on what educators should do for civil defense. It is under the direction of Urban 
H. Fleege, Educational! Institutions Division, and is attended by leading educators 


throughout the country. 


After spending a week at this school, some of our AAHPER members bring to 
the JourNaL the implications for civil defense in the fields of health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation. The following is a summary of the ideas of J, G, Neal, assistant 
supervisor of health, physical education, recreation, and safety, State Department of 
Education, St. Paul, Minn.; Richard F. Hayden, director of health, physical educa- 
tion, and safety, Fall River, Mass.; George W. Ayars, state director of health, physi- 
cal education, and driver education, Department of Public Instruction, Dover, Del.; 
G. L. Quirk, assistant supervisor of health, physical education, safety, and recreation, 
State Board of Education, Richmond, Va.; Howard A. Wescott, director and Doro- 
thea Deitz, assistant director, health and physical education, Schenectady, N. Y.; and 
Raymond B. Magwire, state director of health and physical education, State Depart- 


ment of Education, Montpelier, Vt. 


Civil Defense requires both individual 
self-protection and mutual self-protection 
on the part of groups and communities. It 
is largely predicated upon the assumption 
that a strong, healthy, vigorous and intelli- 
gent citizenry, capable of meeting the de- 
mands placed upon it, is both ready and 
able to assume its responsibilities. 

No doubt the most important factors in 
the success of individuals and nations are 
good mental health and physical fitness re- 
gardless of the endeavor. Therefore, in 
critical times such as we are now experien- 
cing, individual priorities are health, or- 
ganic strength, endurance, skills, and spirit. 

Commentators and news analysts predict 
that the social, ecoaomic, idealogical, and 
political pressures are so deep and of such 
tremendous proportions that the world will 
continue to exist in a state of emergency, 
unrest, and revolution for the next hun- 
dred years. Why then do we remain so 
short-sighted in preparing our youth for 
the task ahead? 


Implications in the Three Fields 


Some of the Civil Defense implications 
for health, physical education and _ recrea- 
tion are: 

1. To develop healthy citizens, because 
of the ever present need for the con- 
servation of our most precious re- 
source—the human being! 

2..To develop a knowledge and under- 
standing of self-preservation techni- 
ques in the event of possible biologi- 
cal warfare. 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


“I don’t believe we should become 

complacent either, Ed, but try to 
relax for just a little while!” 

American Legion Magazine, Mar. 1951 


OBEY these official Civil Defense 


AIR instructions 


aIR-RAID 
‘immediate ottock! 3 minute wailing siren 

or short blasts 


3 one minute blasts 
2 munutes silence between 


lettack over! 


with WO WARNING 


Drop to floor. Get | Go to prepared 
under bed or heavy | shelter. Turn off aff 
table. appliances. 


Drop to floor. Get 
under desk or work 
bench. 


Obey Wardens. 
Go to assigned 
shelter. 


Drop to floor out | Obey your teacher. 
of line of windows. | Go to assigned 
Bury face in arms. | shelter quietly. 


Drop to ground or 
dive for cover. Bury | to nearest OK'@ 
face in arms. building or shether. 


Drop to floor. Bury 


face in arms. ing oF shelter. 


Stay put until the all-clear and obey instructions 


3. To provide an effective physical fit- 
ness program for all students. 

4. To provide student participation in 
all C. D. planning to develop emo- 
tional stability and a feeling of se- 
curity. 

5. To provide opportunities for develop- 
ment of good leadership which is of 
vital importance in the civil defense 
program. 

6. To stress wise use of leisure time, 
which is recreation, in these times of 
tension. 


Conserving Human Resources 

If the emergency is to be met, we must 
teach that which the emergency demands. 
Long-range planning for Civil Defense may 
emphasize the need for many curricular 
improvements in health and physical edu 
cation programs, improvements which are 
also basic necessities to good peace-time 
programs. As educators, let’s keep a long 
range view, educationally sound, properly 
balanced for peace as well as war, for the 
full development of all our potential hu- 
man resources. * 


ts Dance! 


The Magazine of Folk and Square Dancing 
Published by the Folk Dance Federation of California 
@ Two to six Folk Dances monthly 


@ Latest news on books, records, 
current events 


@ Four to six square dance calls 
each month 


For information or subscriptions ($2.50 a year) write 


Lawton Harris, Editor 
College of the Pacific, Stockton, California 
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Brotherhood Week 


Brotherhood Week, sponsored each year 
by the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, Inc., 381 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, has been scheduled this year for the 
week of Feb. 17-24. 

The purposes of Brotherhood Week are 
rededication to the ideals of respect for 
people and human rights; demonstration 
of practical things people can do to pro- 
mote these ideals; and, enlisting more peo- 
ple year-round activities to build 
brotherhood. 


Commission for UNESCO Meets 


On Jan. 27-31, the Third National Con 
ference of the United States National Com. 
mission for UNESCO was held in New 
York City. 

The group of leaders, broadly represen 
tative of American life, considered ways to 
improve understanding in participation in 
world affairs, particularly through the 
United Nations and the Specialized Agen- 
cies. 


Fluoridation 


Fluoridation of community water sup 
plies has been endorsed by the American 
Dental Association, the American Associa- 
tion for Public Health Dentists in the 
U. S. Public Health Service, the American 
Public Health Association, the American 
Medical Association, and the State and 
Ferritorial Health Directors. 

\ total of 140 communities throughout 
the United States are now  fluoridating 
their water systems. In test cities, the 
procedure has been found to reduce the 
incidence of decay among children by as 
much as 60%. 


Oneonta Health Survey 


The health of the entire adult popula 


tion of Oneonta, New York, is being in- 
vestigated in a survey undertaken for the 
United States Public Health Service by the 
Institute of Psychological Research of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

This survey will provide evidence of the 
frequency of physical and emotional dis 
ability symptoms in a representative popu- 
lation. The data would indicate the re 
quirements for medical care in the normal 
population. 
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REPORT ON NA 


AAHPER OLYMPIC TOUR 
ITINERARY REVISED 


Final arrangements have now been 
completed for the AAHPER Olympic 
tour. The itinerary for the air tour re- 
mains as it appeared in the January 
JournaL (p. 47). A new schedule of 
rates for trans-Atlantic travel by air 
coach makes it possible to offer this 6- 
week tour at $1,098. 


Sea Itinerary Rearranged 


In order to get an earlier return date 
than Sept. 3, as listed in the sea itiner- 
ary published in the January JOURNAL, 
the itinerary has been revised and is as 
follows: 


June 19 Leave New York on the S.S. 
SATURNIA 


29 Arrive Genoa at 7 A.M. 
30 Genoa to Nice, along the 
Italian & French Riviera 
1 Nice 
2 Day train from Nice to Paris 
3-6 Paris 
7 Paris to London 
8-11 London 
12 London to Amsterdam 
13 Amsterdam to Copenhagen 
14 Copenhagen 
15 Copenhagen-Malmo-to Lund 
16 Day at Lund University 
17 Lund to Stockholm and 
transfer to ferry for Turku 
18 Arrive Turku, proceed to 
Helsinki 
July 19-Aug. 3: 


HELSINKI—OLYMPICS 


4 Depart Helsinki for Stock- 
holm 

5 Arrive Stockholm 

6 Stockholm 

7 Leave Stockholm by early 
morning train to Florence 


July 


Aug. 


8 Arrive Florence about noon 


9 Leave Florence about noon 
for Rome 

10 Rome 

11 Leave Rome for Naples, sail 
on the S.S. SATURNIA at 
noon 

23 Arrive New York 


The price of this 9-week tour will be 
approximately $1,300. All members who 
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wrote for information about this tour 
were advised to make reservations by 
January 15. There may still be a few 
places available on this tour for those 
who write immediately to Mr. Paul 
Kinsel, Division of Travel Service, 
NEA, 1201 - 16th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


Air Reservations Still Available 


Reservations are still available on the 
air tour. Since it has been established 
that the air tour is less expensive, extra 
reservations are being held for this tour. 


Recommendations on Health 


At the recent meeting of the Association 
of State and ‘Territorial Health Officers, 
the following recommendations were made 
by the Maternal and Child Health Com- 
mittee: 

On sight and conservation of hearing: 
that State Health Departments consider 
the problem of sight and hearing conser- 
vation programs in their states and exercise 
appropriate leadership in securing the full 
co-operation of all interested agencies to 
avoid overlapping of activities and pro- 
gram gaps to the end that early detection 
and care of eye and ear abnormalities will 
occur and that appropriate special educa- 
tion needs are served. 

With reference to improvement in training 
in health for teachers and trainers of teachers: 
that State Health Departments plan with 
agencies concerned with the training of 
teachers for better preparation of teachers 
in the field of health, including all phases 
of the school health program, teacher ob- 
servation and screening, follow-up, mental 
hygiene, sanitation, and health education; 
and that they contribute resources to the 
implementation of any plan that may be 
developed. 


Film on Breast Cancer 

The American Cancer Society has now 
recorded more than 3000 showings of the 
film “Breast Self-Examination.” ‘This edu- 
cational film may result in the saving of 
thousands of lives yearly. 

To date the film has been seen by more 
than a million women of the nation’s po- 
tential audience of 32 million women, 35 
years of age and older. A film showing 
can be arranged through any chapter of 
the American Cancer Society. * 
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Grip-and-Go Soles on 


SHOCKPROOF 
ARCH CUSHION 


CUSHIONED 
HEEL 
CUSHIONED 
INSOLE 


Revolutionary Tire-tread soles 
help a faster, more sure-footed 
game. Notice all the other 
features to help championship 
style. Give your “Fives” 

all these great advantages so 
they can match the opponents 
who enjoy them, too. 


us. Keds. 


The Shos of Champions 


Distributed through Selected 
Sporting Goods Dealers 


Extra protection at heel and 
arch. Double heel cushion 
to prevent heel bruises. 


New rubber compound; 
soft for cling, tough for wear. 


Pull-up side stays for 
snug pull-up. 


Lightweight, loose-lined. 


Blue, red, gold, black, white. 
Team color laces also available. 


Block-action tread soles 
grip in all directions. 


Speed-turn, extra large 


Pivot Pad. 


@uNITED STATES RUBBER 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 


Tempered Toe Bumper 
for Extra wear. 
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AUDIO 
VISUAL 


MATERIALS 


FILMS 


Six new driver education films. Motion 
Picture Department, Ford Motor Company, 
Dearborn, Mich. The six titles are: 


Parking the Car; Driving in the City; Driving 
on the Highway; Driving Under Adverse 
Conditions; Driving at Night; and, Care of 
the Car. 16 mm. black and white; sound; 
10 min. 

The entire project of making these six 
films was conducted with the counsel and 
advice of a special committee of educators 
appointed by the National Commission on 
Safety Education, of the NEA. 

The committee made recommendations 
on the areas to be covered by the films, 
checked the actual shooting script, and re- 
viewed the final work prints. A driver 
education teacher was appointed as a spe- 
cial representative of the committee to 
serve as technical advisor during the film- 
ing. 


Wonder Engine of the Body. Bray Studios, 
Inc., 729 7th Ave., New York 19, New York. 
One reel; 16 mm.; black and white; sound. 
The amount of work required of the 
human heart is explained in this film. 
Viewers learn why the pulse rate varies un- 
der certain conditions, how a doctor can 
judge the condition of the heart, how over- 
weight affects the heart, and why the 
heart should be helped to function prop- 
erly by following the rules of good health 
and the advice of a family physician. 


Feeling Left Out. Sound, color or black and 
white. 

This film offers sympathy and under- 
standing for the socially isolated boy or 
girl and suggestions for overcoming this 
condition. 


How Billy Keeps Clean. One reel; sound, 
color or black and white. 

Boys and girls are shown how to keep 
themselves clean. Interest in keeping clean 
is motivated by an explanation of why 
cleanliness is important to good living. 


Volleyball for Boys. Coronet Instructional 
Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago, Il. 11 min.; 
sale $45. 

Rules of the game and modifications 
which can be made to adapt it to local 
conditions are shown. Detailed instruc- 
tions are given in regular and slow motion. 
Can be used with junior high school to 
adult age groups. 


Techniques in Volleyball for Girls. Scholastic 
Coach, 220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
12 min.; silent only; rent $2.50. 

Volleyball as a game for girls is described 
showing individual and team play. Each 
important point is repeated in slow mo- 
tion. 


Gymnastics — Fundamentals and Techniques. 
Paul Hoefler Productions, 61214 S. Ridgely 
Dr., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 2 reels, 16 min. 
each. Each reel, $75, color $125. 

Work on the parallel bars, long horse, 
rope climbing, and tumbling are empha- 
sized in the first reel. Reel 2 teaches free 
exercise, rings, side horse, and the high bar. 
Regular and slow motion photography are 
used. 


Head Springs in the Gym. Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica Films, Inc., Willamette, Ill. 

Includes the fundamentals of the head- 
spring, the angle headstand, pushups, and 
techniques of the handstand. The box and 
mat are used as a base for the spring. 


Play Volleyball. Association Films, 35 W. 
45th St., New York, N. Y. 20 min.; sound; 
sale $55; rent $3. 

This film gives a full explanation of 
the game. Slow motion and stop action 
photography are used. Bill Slater is the 
narrator. Suitable for use in elementary 


TYPES OF 
MEMBERSHIP 


$ 5.00 


(Includes Journal) 


Professional 10.00 


(Includes Journal) 
and Research Quarterly) 


Student . 2.50 


(Includes Journal 


Student 
Professional _ 4,00 


(Includes Journal 
and Research Quarterly) 


Name 
Address 
(Type of membership) 
$ enclosed 
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(0 Please bill me. 


Begin membership with month of Jan. ’52 _ 


(Of the membership dues, $2 covers subscription to the JouRNAL and $3 covers 
Research Quarterly subscription. No subscription available without membership.) 


through college classes. 
is available. 


A teaching guide 


Beginning Tumbling, 10 min.; Intermediate 
Tumbling, 11 min.; Advanced Tumbling, 11 
min. All three available from Coronet 
Instructional Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago, 
Ill. Each in color, $75; black and white, 
$45. 

The first in the series is suitable for use 
in elementary grades through college. Sec- 
ond and third in the series are suitable 
for use in junior high school through col- 
lege. Teaching guides are available with 
each film. ‘ 


Gymnastics. Teaching Film Custodians, Inc., 
25 W. 43rd St., New York 18, N.Y. Pro- 
duced by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Sports 
Parade; sound; 10 min.; rent. 

Amateur Athletic Union champions per- 
form in this film with gymnasium appara- 
tus. Difficult exercises are done on the 
flying rings, long horse, and high horizon- 
tal bar. Slow motion is used to emphasize 
some shots. Can be used in the seventh 
grade through college. 


FILMSTRIPS 


Child Care. Four black and white strips 
called Enter the Baby Sitter; the Certified 
Baby Sitter; Physical and Emotional Values 
of Breast Feeding; and Comfort and Satis- 
faction in Bottle Feeding. 40 frames each. 
$3.00. Society for Visual Education, 1345 
W. Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, III. 


How to Lessen Chances of Injury from Atomic 
Explosion. 45 frames. Colo. $6.50. Society for 
Visual Education, 1345 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago 14, 


Beginning Tumbling Series. Athletic Institute, 
209 S. State St., Chicago, Ill. 3 slidefilms, 
sound, black and white, or color. 

Titles of the three slidefilms are (1) In- 
dividual tumbling; (2) Individual balan- 
cing; and (3) Doubles stunts and mime- 
tics. 


Beginning Volleyball. Athletic Institute, 209 
S. State St., Chicago, Ill. Complete set- 
sound, $33.; set without records, $25.25. 

This set of four slidefilm units includes 
208 full frames in color. Approved by the 
U. S. Volleyball Association. A teacher's 
guide is included. 
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THE CAMP CONVENTION OF 1952 


Sponsored by 


THE ASSOCIATION OF PRIVATE 
CAMPS 


February 13-14-15-16 


HOTEL NEW YORKER — NEW YORK CITY 


‘Of vital interest to Directors, Camp Leaders, 
and Purchasing Agents !! 


For full information and reservations write: 


ASSOCIATION OF PRIVATE CAMPS 


55 West 42nd Street 
New York City 
Phone: Pennsylvania 6-9664 


AAHPER 
YEARBOOK 
1951 


i 
Developing Democratic Human _ Relations 


through Health Education, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation. 562 pp. $4.25 


Considers the progressive acquiring of demo- 
cratic concepts and attitudes through childhood, 
early and late adolescence, and adulthood. Ap- 
plies to the fields of health education, physical 
education, and recreation, recent research on 
methods and techniques in group dynamics, 
sociometry, social group work, and general 
education. 


Order today from: 


American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation—Department NEA 
1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


Summer Session 
JUNE 16 to JULY 26 and JULY 28 to AUGUST 30 


1200 REGULARLY ACCREDITED SUBJECTS AND 
SPECIAL PROJECTS FROM WHICH TO CHOOSE AT 


MINNESOTA 


Learning and leisure go together at 
Minnesota Summer Session in the City of Lakes. 


SPECIAL COURSES IN PHYSICAL EDU- 
CATION FOR MEN AND WOMEN. ALSO 
FEATURING PROJECTS IN... 


American Studies 

Printed Media 

Mass Media of Communication 
Language Arts 

Efficient Reading 

Modern Language Institute 
Renaissance Seminar 

Business History 

Intensive Beginning Greek 
Intensive Russian 

Scandinavian Studies 

High School Dramatic Workshop 
Write Now for Helpful Bulletin! 


Dean, Summer Session 
UNIVERSITY OF 
MINNESOTA 


759 Johnston Hall, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


sional, Semi-Pro and Amateur 
Baseball and Softball, in Univer- 
sities, Colleges and High Schools, 
in Municipal and Industrial Recree- 
tion, MacGregor Goldsmith Sports 
Equipment is :ecognized as a hall- 
merk of quality and unvarying 
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HEALTH 


Psychology in the Service of the School, by 
M. F. Cleugh. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 15 E. 40th St. 180 pp. $3.75. 

This book is intended to be of practical 
assistance to teachers and others in their 
handling of children’s difficulties. Techni- 
cal language is avoided. There are numer- 
ous detailed examples. Warning is given of 
current fallacies and misconceptions of psy- 
chology. 


Health Counseling, by Milton Schwebel and 
Ella F. Harris. New York: Chartwell House 
Inc., 280 Madison Ave. 239 pp. 1951. 

This was written primarily to add to the 
professional equipment of health workers 
and to help them develop an awareness of 
their attitudes towards people. It attempts 
to teach the skill of establishing rapport. 

It teaches a basic philosophy of counsel- 
ing which subordinates personal convic 
tions and prejudices to the client's interests. 
The problem of referral is treated and spe- 
cial chapters are devoted to health counsel- 
ing ethics and to evaluation of counseling 
results. The book includes a bibliography. 


You Can Too! Mary Jane Moore. New 
York: J. J. Tepper Corp., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza. 142 pp. $2.00. 

This is an outline of usable and_ prac 
tical ways of correcting the costs of over- 
eating, giving in detail actual case hos- 
tories 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Physical Fitness of Champion Athletes, by 
Thomas Kirk Cureton, Jr. Urbana, Ill: 
University of Hlinois Press. 1951. 458 pp. 
$10.00 

This study covers the results obtained in 
1948 and 1949 in tests on United States 
Olympic athletes and national champions 
compared with similar data on average 
young men, some in good condition and 
others below this level. Principles of hu 
man physiology and body mechanics are 
tested against performance criteria in a way 
which expresses their meaning objectively. 

This study has developed and validated 
new anthropometrical and cardiovascular 
measurement and research techniques. Ex 
tensive treatment of metabolic tests and 
associated efficiency is, included. 


Curling, by J. Ben Watson. New York: A. 
S. Barnes & Co., 232 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16. 
1951. 174 pp. $3.00. 


This book covers the fundamentals of 
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IN BRIEF 


curling as well as coaching and choosing a 
team. In addition to the physical aspects 
of the game, it outlines those intangible 
psychological factors that contribute to suc- 
cess. 


Championship Figure Skating, by Gustave 
Lussi and Maurice Richards. New York: 
A. S. Barnes and Co., 232 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. 16. 1951. 142 pp. $3.75. 

Starting with the assumption that the 
reader cannot skate, this book teaches bal- 
ance and basic strokes. Step by step, each 
of the elementary, intermediate, and ad- 
vanced techniques are presented. 

There are numerous illustrations to help 
the beginner teach himself. All the neces- 
sary techniques and figures for advanced 
competition under the rules of the United 
States Figure Skating Association and the 
International Skating Union are included. 


Techniques and Tactics of Basketball Defense, 
by Blair Bullion. St. Louis: Washington 
University. 1951. 200 pp. $3.00. 

This book was written to fill a void in 
the literature of basketball and to serve as 
a defensive guide. Thus far, only super- 
ficial information regarding the tools and 
techniques necessary to counter offensive 
measures have been available. The book in- 
cludes basic materials on fundamental de 
fensive techniques and on tactics utilized 
for defending against the offensive situa- 
tions encountered — the quick break, set 
plays, jump balls, and out-of-bounds plays. 
Only general information is included on 
teaching defensive plans. 


The Hockey Handbook, by Lloyd Percival. 
New York: A. S. Barnes and Co., 232 Madi- 
son Ave., N. Y. 16. 1951. 220 pp. $2.75. 

The Hockey Handbook deals with every 
aspect of the game for player, coach, and 
spectator. Both fundamental and advanced 
skills are outlined and many dozens of of- 
fensive and defensive plays are described 
and diagrammed. An abundance of prac- 
tical playing suggestions are included. Much 
of the text was based on questionnaires 
sent to every country where hockey is 
plaved. 


The Greatest Sports Stories—from the New 
York Times. Allison Danzig and Peter 
Brandwein, Editors. New York: A. S. 
Barnes and Co., 232 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
16. 1951. 680 pp. $4.95. 

Eyewitness accounts of unforgettable 
sporting events of the last hundred years 
are retold just as they were first printed the 


morning after in the New York Times. The 


and others. 


roster of reporters includes John Kieran, 
Elmer Davis, Harry Cross, Arthur Daley, 


RECREATION 


Enjoying Leisure Time, by William C. Men- 
ninger, M.D. Chicago: Science Research 
Associates, Inc. 228 S. Wabash Ave. 1951. 
48 pp. 40c. 

This Life Adjustment Booklet describes 
the role of recreation in the promotion of 
mental health and well-being. The author 
discusses the factors that influence one’s 
feelings about recreation, how recreation 
meets emotional needs, how to plan for 
leisure time, what activities are available, 
and how to choose a hobby and get started 
on it. 


The Veterans Administration Hospital Recrea- 
tion Program for Neuro-Psychiatric Patients, 
by B. E. Phillips, Ph.D. Utica, N. Y.: State 
Hospital Press, 1951. 18 pp. Free. 

This reprint from the Psychiatric Quar- 
terly Supplement states the philosophy and 
procedure of the recreation program for 
neuro-psychiatric patients in Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospitals. Available from the 
Recreation Service, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


Teens—How to Meet Your Problems, by John 
and Dorathea Crawford. New York: Wom- 
an’s Press, 600 Lexington Ave. 1951. 162 
pp- $3.00. 

This book was designed to give tested, 
practical help to teen-agers. It is written 
in their language, for them. The authors 
emphasize that it is normal for growing 
young people to have problems in family 
adjustment, in relations with parents, teach- 
ers and friends, and with themselves. 


NEW BOOK LISTINGS 


School Lunch and Nutrition Education—Some 
Questions and Answers. Federal Security Bul- 
letin No. 14. 1951. Office of Education. 
Prepared by Inter-Divisional Committee on 
Nutrition Education and School Lunch by 
the Office of Education. 12 pp. Free. 


Responsibilities of State Departments of Edu- 
cation and Health for School Health Services. 
Sponsored jointly by the National Council 
of Chief State School Officers and the As- 
sociation of State and Territorial Health 
Officers. 1951. 51 pp. 25¢. Order from 
National Council of Chief State School Offi- 
cers, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


Facts About Narcotics, by Victor H. Vogel, 
M.D., and Virginia E. Vogel. Science Re- 
search Associates, 57 W. Grand Ave., Chi- 
cago 10, Ill. 40c. 


Guiding Children's Social Growth, by Ellis 
Weitzman. Science Research Associates, 57 
W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 40c. 49 pp. 
A Guide for School Health Programs in Ar- 
kansas. Arkansas State Board of Health, 
Arkansas State Dept. of Education. 1950. 
38 pp. 
(Concluded on page 54) 
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in 
Gymnasium 
Apparatus 


Whether you need only a single | 
item of gym opporatus...or all the 
physical-fitness equipment required 
completely furnish the largest modern gym 
«+» you can get it from Medart. For here 
is the Only Complete Single Source 
In The World! | 
Here is equipment reflecting an 
international reputation for skillfdl design and 
the finest of materials and craftsmanship. Here 
is quality equipment that has wor coveted | 
acceptance and approval from thousands of leading © 
schools and colleges, the Olympics and the | 
greatest of championship meets. Here is equipment — 
that has never been surpassed in value, in 
serviceability, or in precise conformance to 
Official standards. 
if it is your responsibility to rec d or buy 
gymnasium equipment... or, if you are concerned 
in the modernization, planning, building or 
furnishing of a gymnasium... it will be to your { 
advantage to consult with Medart. Nearly 80 years | 
of experience is at your service without obligation. | 


Write For Literature 


TYPICAL EQUIPMENT IN THE MEDART LINE | 


@ Climbing Poles & Lodders @ Stoll Bers : 
@ Boxing Rings & Bog Supports @ Resistonce Machines 

Yoult, Jump, Game Standards @ Rowing Mochines 

Physical Therapy quipment Pulley Weights 


@ Anthropometric Equipment @ Mats & Mat Trucks 
Football Scoreboards  Basketboll Bockstops 
@ Basketball Scoreboards @ Lockers 

@ Telescopic Gym Seats m Wire Boskets & Racks 


plus many ether items not illustrated or listed here. 


| 
‘pal 
Scoreboards Equipment 


Practical —Teachable—Reliable 


HEALTH AND FITNESS 
by FLORENCE L. MEREDITH, M. D. 


Health and Fitness tells students what they should know about health of mind and body and 
the importance of fitness in handling the problems they will have to meet. This text supplies 
the accurate, scientific information that high school students want and should have. It does 
more than offer rules of good health procedure; it shows how tested doctrines help in avoiding 
sickness and accidents. There is comprehensive coverage of disease, diet, alcohol, and tobac- 
co; first aid and physiology are treated thoroughly. Individual responsibility for community 
health is stressed. Planned and presented in terms that young people like and understand. 
Abundantly illustrated with photographs, original medical drawings, and cartoons. 


Sales offices: New York + 


Chicago 


D. C. Heath and Company 


Atlanta + San Francisco «+ 


Dallas 


Home office: Boston 


(Continued from page 52) 


National Section on Women's Athletics, Offi- 
cial Softball—Track and Field Guide. Jan. 
1952-Jan. 1953. NSWA, AAHPER, 1201 
16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 16C 
pp. 50c. 

(Ice) Hockey Coaching, by Dept. of Edu- 
cation, Province of Ontario, Canada. Re- 
printed by and available from National 
Council on Physical Fitness, 704 Jackson 
Bldg., Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 50 pp. 
New York State Physical Education Stand- 
ards Project. Albany: The University of 
the State of New York, 1951 

Bulletin No. 1—Basic Statement for Physi- 
cal Education. 30 pp. 

Bulletin No. 2—A Guide for the Develop- 
ment of Standards and the Curriculum in 
Physical Education. 31 pp. 

Bulletin No. 3 — Standards Manual for 
Football, Soccer and Softball Skills for Boys, 
Grades 7-12. 106 pp. 

Modified Flag Football, by James H. Wat- 
kins. James H. Watkins, Cameron Jr. High 
School, Nashville, Tenn. 1951. 41 pp. 

The following books published by the 
Athletic Institute are available for 50c each 
from A. S. Barnes & Co., 232 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 

How to Improve Your Archery, by Eloise 
Jaeger (consultant). 62 pp. 

How to Improve Your Volleyball, by Robert 
Laveaga (consultant). 63 pp. 

How to Improve Your Tennis, by Harry 
Leighton (consultant). 83 pp. 
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How to Improve Your Baseball, by Dick Sie- 
bert and Otto H. Vogel (consultants). 102 
PP- 

How to Improve Your Bowling, by Ned Day 
and Milton Raymer (consultants). 59 pp. 
How to Improve Your Basketball, by Forest 
Allen, Harold E. Foster, and Edward S. 
Hickey (consultants). 80 pp. 


The Outlook for Women in Social Work, Ad- 
ministration, Teaching, and Research. Social 
Work Series, Bulletin No. 235-6, Washing- 
ton, U. S. Department of Labor, 1951. 83 
pp. 25c. Available from Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. 


Planning Your School Health Program. Writ- 
ten under the direction of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Health Education of the State 
Dept. of Education, State Dept. of Public 
Health, Atlanta, Ga. 15 pp. 


Teaching Mouth Hygiene. Syllabus and in- 
struction through the 9th grade. Prepared 
by the Cleveland Dental Society, 1110 Car- 
negie Hall Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio. 15 
PP- 

Guide to Activities in Health Education, 
Grades 1-8. Board of Education, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

Physician Participation in School Health Serv- 
ices, by Fred V. Hein and Donald A. Duke- 
low. Chicago: American Medical Associa- 
tion, 535 North Dearborn St. 1950. 62 pp. 
A report on the analysis of the question- 


naire to the medical societies on physicians 
and schools. 


A Guide to Physical Education Activities, 
Grades 1-8. Board of Education, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

How to Play Basketball, by Adolph Rupp. 


The Quaker Oats Co., Merchandise Mart 
Plaza, Chicago 54. 30 pp. Free. 


Toward Understanding Boys—A New Series 
for Parents and Adults, by Clarence G. Mos- 
er. Central Atlantic Area YMCA, 45 Bleek- 
er St.. Newark 2, N. J. 10c each. 
Toward Understanding Boys in Middle 
Childhood. 
Toward Understanding Boys in Late 
Childhood. 
Toward Understanding Boys in Early 
Adolescence. 
Toward Understanding Boys in Middle 
Adolescence. 


Information and Suggestions for the Teaching 
of Narcotics and Their Effects. California: 
Los Angeles City School District. 1951. 17 
PP- 

Courses of Study for Normal Training in High 
Schools in Narcotics Education. Bulletin E-1. 
Nebraska: Dept. of Public Instruction, Lin- 
coln, 1942. 


A Course of Study on the Effects of Alcoholic 
Beverages, Tobacco, Sedatives and Narcotics 
Upon the Human Body. Bulletin No. 201. 
Indianapolis, Inc. 1948. Dept. of Public 
Instruction. * 
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ALL VAT-DYE COLORS 
Red, Royal, Copen, Green, 
Gold 
ALL SEAMS 
REINFORCED 
AND COVERED 
All Size Labels Anchored 
on Four Sides 
In Your Choice of 3 
Fine Quality Fabrics 


2-Ply Mercerized 
Durene 


Style 330 Skirtless 
Style 4331 Front Skirt 
Combed Cotton 2-Ply 


Jersey 

Style 230 Skirtless 
Style #231 Front Skirt 
Cotton Elastic Rib Knit 
Style #430 Skirtless $15.75 
Style 22431 Front Skirt $21 
Cotton Elastic Rib Knit 


Oxford Grey 
Style #530 Skirtiess $13 
Style 4531 Front Skirt $17.50 
Send for Sample Today! Convince Yourself 


manufacturers 
41 UNION SQUARE, 


CHelsea 3.6641 


(Continued from page 18) 

(5) The American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education, 
formed early in 1948, will continue 
its accrediting program—a_ volun- 
tary and co-operative effort to im- 
prove the quality of teaching. It 
accepts accreditation by regional 
accrediting agencies insofar as the 
non-professional teacher education 
phases of an institution’s program 
and resources are concerned. The 
AACTE will continue its accredita- 
tion function until another agency 
(such as the National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Educa- 
tion) is better equipped to serve in 
that capacity. 

(6) The Co-ordinating Commit- 
tee on Collegiate Problems of 
Teacher Education was formed in 
1949 and has met twice each year. 
This Committee provides organiza- 
tions interested in teacher educa- 
tion the opportunity to co-ordinate 
their efforts. The AAHPER was in- 
vited to be represented on the Com- 
mittee and, by action of the Board 
of Directors, accepted. At the sev- 
eral meetings of the Committee 
most of the time has been devoted 
to discussion of accreditation. 


Plans for the Meeting Feb. 23 


Representatives of the affiliated 
organizations have contended re- 
peatedly that the general accredita- 
tion standards of the AACTE do 
not accomplish adequate evaluation 
and guidance for self-improvement 
in their respective areas. 

The AACTE now plans to in- 
clude accreditation by curriculum 
in its total accrediting policy and 
program. This should eliminate 
the desirability for piecemeal ac- 
creditation by various agencies in 
the field of teacher education. In 
keeping with the above policy, the 
relation of supplementary schedules 
and evaluative criteria to the gen- 
eyal AACTE schedules will be con- 
sidered at the meeting scheduled 
for February 23. You (elementary, 
secondary, and college teachers) 
are urged to attend. If you plan to 
do so, please notify Dr. George F. 
Anderson, Assistant Executive 
Secretary, AAHPER, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. & 
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For 
teachers 


and girl 
students 


— class material with 
up-to-date viewpoint 
on menstruation 


Times Have 
Changed” is the 
title of the Tam- 
pax manual for 
teachers and the keynote of an authori- 
tative study of the purpose, function 
and care of menstruation. Starts with 
interesting historical background of 
superstitions and erroneous beliefs. Then 
come the facts as known today. Ana- 
tomical charts and drawings. Excerpts 
from doctors’ papers. Bibliographies. 

Informative students’ booklets also 
are offered. Your girls will appreciate the 
Tampax method of monthly care which 
does away with irksome restraints. No 
belts or external pads belong with Tam- 
pax. No bulk to hamper or chafe. No 
need to remove for tub or shower. Many 

hysical educators recommend its use 
in school pools, as it is worn internally. 

Please examine coupon and check re- 
quirements. Note that additional copies 
of students’ booklet “Coming of Age”’ 
will be forwarded on receipt of order 
card, 


adh. Accepted for Advertising 
by the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association 


Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeept 


TAMPAX INCORPORATED 

Chrysler Building East, New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send the free material checked. 1 Tampax 
manual for teachers ““How Times Have Changed.” 
© Sample box of Tampax containing Regular, 
Super, Junior absorbencies. © Booklet for 
students ‘Coming of Age’ with order card for 
additional free supply. 
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EVERY RUN OF SEAL-O-SAN 1S TESTED !? 


ABRASION RESISTANCE 


If the Seal-O-San 
surface does not 
resist abrasion in 
this machine for a 
determined period 
of time, the run is 
rejected. 


This gleaming Minneopolis Auditorium floor is finished regularly with Seal-O-San. 


THAT’S WHY 


Your gym floors can now be kept beautiful and useful for years longer under the most 
trying conditions with slip-proof Seal-O-San Gym Floor Finish. It takes a tough floor 
surface to stand street shoes as well as the pounding of hundreds of feet in gym classes. 
Seal-O-San is a rugged finish. It resists that daily wear and tear because it is a 
resilient seal and not merely on the surface. It sinks deep into the wood, sealing the 
cells against dirt and moisture. Keep your gym floor in perfect condition longer. Use 
economical, easy-to-apply Seal-O-San. Write today for help on your gym floor problems. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 


Huntington, Ind. Se Toronto 


Please send [_] Facts on Seal-O-San, [] 1952 Basketball Coaches’ Digest. Booklet 
sent free to coaches; all others pay 50¢ handling fee per copy. 
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Edwin R. Elbel 


Dept. of Physical Education, 
University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kansas 


Colorado 


Frances R. Blauer 


1952 Play Festival 


The annual Play Festival for Denver 
Public Schools will be held April 4. 

Maisie A. Hoyt of the Department of 
Health Education is in charge. A commit- 
tee of 15 members will represent elemen- 
tary, junior, and senior high schools. 


Kansas Evelyn Triplett 


Staff Changes et Kansas STC 


Hazel Cave, assistant professor in the de 
partment of health and physical education, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg. 
has retired after 26 vears on the staff. She 
is replaced by Charlotte Robinson. 

Corinne Clark has joined the staff as 
Supervisor of student teachers in physical 
education in the High School and Horace 
Mann Laboratory School. 


Modern Dance Workshop 


\ modern dance workshop was recently 
conducted at the University of Kansas un- 
der the direction of Elaine Kutschinski, in 
structor of dance at the University. 

About 150 high school physical educa- 
tion instructors and high school girls at- 
tended. The program included two mas 
ter lessons in which every one participated, 
and a demonstration lesson for girls who 
had no previous dance instruction. 


Visitors to Kansas STC 


For the first three months of the school 
vear, 32 educators from 14 countries were 
housed on the campus of the Kansas State 
Teachers College at Pittsburg. The pur- 
pose of their visit was to become better ac- 
quainted with the system of education in 
this country. 


lowa 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


William Happ 


State Meeting in Des Moines 


The State Meeting for the lowa AHPER 
was held at North Des Moines High School 
Nov. 1-2. 

Dr. C. C. Graves, director of lowa Men 
tal Institutions, was the first speaker on the 
program. Dr. Paul Brechler, director of 
Athletics and Physical Education, State 
University of Iowa, was guest speaker at 
the annual dinner banquet. 

Officers are Finn B. Eriksen, president, 
Waterloo; Norma Becker, past president, 
Des Moines; Clarence G. Koob; chairman 
men’s section, Dubuque; Ray Smalling, 
president-elect, Ames; A. C. Bundgaard, 
secretary, Waverly; E. G. Strobridge, trea- 
surer, Des Moines; Wayne A. Graybill, lat- 
ent talent, Council Bluffs; Catherine Snell, 
membership chairman, Des Moines; Frank 
D. Sills, editor, lowa City; Germaine G. 
Guoit, international affairs, Ames; Virgie 
Welch, local arrangements, Des Moines: 
Russell Dickinson, program chairman, 
Ames; and Margorie Gai, local demonstra- 
tion chairman, Des Moines. 

The following members were in charge 
of section meetings: Hugo Otopolic, Ames; 
Katherine Snell, Drake; Paul Moon, Daven- 
port; Muriel Webster, exchange teacher 
from Birmingham, England; and Frank 
Sills and Betty McCue, State University of 
lowa. 


Minnesota Leroy E. Maas 


Credit for Basic Training 


Dr. Gaylord Anderson, President of 
American Public Health Association, has 
endorsed the stand of the Minnesota 
AHPER opposing credit for service basic 
training in lieu of college physical edu 
cation. 


Minnesota Delegates Appointed 
Patricia Patterson, Clarence Nelson and 
Florence Owens have been elected Minne 
sota delegates to the Legislative Council of 
the AAHPER. Marie Normandine, Perry 
Sandell and Edward Dvorak were elected 
to serve as alternates. Glen Gerdes will 
serve as Minnesota delegate or the Cen 

tral District Nominating Committee. 


President Anderson in Service 


Donald N. Anderson, president of the 


Nebraska 


Western Division of the Minnesota Asso- 
ciation, has been called back to active duty 
as a Captain in the army. He is located at 
Camp Rucker, Ala. The Presidency has 
been filled by Lorraine Coleman of Moore- 
head Junior High School. 
Oral 


Missouri Spurgeon 


Annual Meeting Held 


The annual meeting of the Missouri 
AHPER was held in St. Louis, Nov. 9, as 
a section of the Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association. 

Jessie B. Jutten was elected president to 
succeed Dr. A. Gwendolyn Drew. Other 
officers elected were: President-elect, George 
Stuber, Clayton Public Schools; Vice-Presi 
dent, Oral Spurgeon, State Department of 
Education, Jefferson City; Secretary-treas- 
urer, Laura May Brown, Webster Groves 
Public Schools; Representatives to Central 
District, Mary McK’e, University of Mis- 
souri, Rosina Koetting, Southeast Missouri 
State College, Cape Girardeau, Helen 
Jamieson, Central Missouri State College, 
Warrensburg; Member-at-large, Bonnie Ma- 
gill, Northwest Missouri State College, 
Marvville. 


Physical Education Demonstration 


\ physical education demonstration, 
“Today's Challenge for Fitness,” was re- 
cently given at the Missouri State Teach- 
ers’ Association convention. 

The demonstration was by the St. Louis 
Public Schools under the direction of Louis 
Kittlaus, director of physical education and 
recreation. 


P. E. Club Exhibit 


The Physical Education Club of the De 
partment of Physical Education for Wom- 
en, University of Nebraska, recently ar- 
ranged an exhibit, using picture books and 
equipment, of sports, games, and dancing 
found in United Nations countries. Ap- 
proximately 1,000 students and staff mem- 
bers viewed the display. 


Mr. Owen Gives Programs on Hunting 


Roy Owen, state conservation officer, has 
recently presented several programs in the 
secondary schools of Lincoln on the sport 
of hunting. 

Mr. Owen demonstrates proper hunting 
procedures, correct handling of firearms, 
and safety precautions for hunters to fol- 
low. 


After-school P. E. Programs 


The Lincoln Board of Education recent- 
ly approved a plan for a five-day-a-week 
intramural after-school program for boys 
and girls in junior and senior high schools. 

Swimming pools at the hight schools are 
now open every Saturday morning for jun- 
ior high school instructional and recrea- 
tional swimming. 
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North Dakota 


New Staff Members 
Two new members have been appointed 
to the staff of the University of North Da- 
kota. They are Barbara Flebbe, Omaha; 
and Letitia Loveless, Danville, Ill. 


Hazel Dettman 


Carl E. Willgoose 
Director of Health and Physical Education, 
Oswego State Teachers College, 
Oswego, New York 


Connecticut Max H. Andrews 


Hartford Schools Offer Health Course 

An experimental course in health started 
at Bulkley High School, Hartford, in 1950 
with Edward Korisky as teacher, will be 
continued through a two-year period. 

A similar course was started at Weaver 
High School under Charles Horvath, and 
another at Hartford Public High School 
under William Loika. 


Hartford High Appointment 

Joseph Kubachka has been appointed 
teacher of physical education and head 
basketball coach at Hartford Public High 
School. 

For the past two years Mr. Kubachka 
was Instructor of Physical Education and 
Assistant Basketball Coach at Springfield 
College. He played professional basketball 
with the Hartford Hurricanes in the Amer- 
ican Basketball league. 


District of Columbia Hugo Schulze 


NSWA Sponsors Riding Clinic 

The District of Columbia NSWA and 
the University of Maryland Riding Club 
sponsored a riding program at Chevy 
Chase, Md., Nov. 10. 

Captain Vladimir S, Littauer from Syos- 
set, Long Island, conducted the instruction, 
discussion, and demonstrations at which 
27 schools and colleges were represented. 

Elementary School Curriculum Workshop 

The Physical Education Department of 
the D. C. public elementary schools is con- 
ducting a series of curriculum workshops. 

Dr. Rachel Bryant was the visiting con- 
sultant in November while Elsa Schneider, 
U. S. Office of Education, assisted in the 
program in December. 


D. C. Association Meets 
The fall dinner meeting of the D. C. 
Association was held Nov. 15 at The Amer- 
ican University. Over 70 members attend- 
ed. 
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Maine wis _. Donald W. Beals 


Eastern Association Group Meets 


The Executive Committee of the Eastern 
District Association met with members of 
various committees for the 1952 Conven- 
tion in Portland Dec. 1. 

Convention chairmen for 1952 are: Fred 
Halla, Portland; Fred Higgins, Falmouth; 
John Crain, Portland; John Bodnarik, Gor- 
ham; Eileen Cassidy, University of Maine; 
Howard Richardson; Dick Kilroy, Scar- 
boro; Ruth Samuels, Portland; Lura Hoit, 
Brewer; Fred Jeffery, Portland; Sandford 
D. Parker and Jeanette Cutts, Portland; 
Donald Beals, Sanford; Doris I. Fitz, Gor- 
ham; and James H. Grooms, Auburn. 


Mr. Beals Membership Chairman 
Donald Beals has been appointed na- 
tional membership chairman for Maine. 
Mr. Beals is Sanford Supervisor, District 
Chairman, and State JourNat Editor. 


Maryland Ethel E. Sammis 


Miss Bize Goes to Towson 


Corinne T. Bize has joined the staff of 
the Health and Physical Education Depart- 
ment of Towson State College. 

Miss Bize came to Towson from Bar- 
nard College, Columbia University, where 
she headed the corrective program and was 
Director of Barnard College Camp. 


Massachusetts Mary J. Moriarty 


Growth of Field Hockey 


The Hampshire Hockey Association has 
recently completed its second year of ac- 
tivities. 

The Association, open to hockey players 
beyond preparatory school age, now has 50 
members from Smith College, Mt. Holyoke 
College, University of Massachusetts, and 
Northfield School for Girls. 

Association games in 1952 will be held 
at Smith College. 

New officers are: President, Caryl New- 
hof; Vice-president, Donna McKinley; 
Treasurer, Wilhelmina McFee; and_ Sec- 
retary, Maida Riggs. 


Film Loop Projects at Smith 


The Smith College Physical Education 
Department is conducting several film loop 
projects in its graduate course. 

One study in hockey is already com- 
pleted. In process of production are golf 
loops by Miss Burrill, lacrosse loops by Miss 
Mooers, and crew loops by Miss Harris. 
These loops are available for rental from 
Miss Mary Lick, Mt. Holyoke College. 


Dance Council Organized 


A Connecticut Valley Dance Council has 
been organized at Smith College. 

Its functions are similar to those of coun- 
cils in Chicago, Detroit, Pittsburg, and 
other cities. Meetings are held once a 
week and students and teachers attend from 
Springfield, Mt. Holyoke, Smith, Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts, and from the town 
of Northampton. 


Women Officials Meet 


The Boston Board of Officials’ Annual 
Basketball Clinic was held Dec. 13 at 
Jackson College, Medford, Mass. 


New York 


New York State 1952 Conference 


The 1952 conference of the New York 
AHPER was held in Syracuse Jan. 23-26. 
Over 1500 members attended. 

Dr. Julian Smith, State Department, 
Michigan; Dr. Ruth Andrus and Miss Mvy- 
ra Woodruff, New York State Department 
of Education; and Dr. Frank Lloyd, Col- 
lege of the City of New York, attended. 

Jeannette Saurborn is President, and 
vice-presidents are Julia Pratt, Arthur 
Lynch, and Harlan Metcalf. 


Arthur Lynch 


Pennsylvania Elmer B. Cottrell 


Annual Convention Held 


The 30th Annual Convention of the 
Pennsylvania State AHPER was held in 
Philadelphia, Dec. 13-15. 

Presentation of Honor Awards was made 
to Theodore Abel, Pittsburgh; Violet 
Baumgardner, Harrisburg; Maxwell Car- 
penter, Philadelphia; Josephine Christaldi, 
Philadelphia; Fred M. Coombs, State Col- 
lege; Laura. B. Ford, York; and Charles 
Nitchkey, Red Lion. 

Dr. Louis P. Hoyer, Superintendent of 
Philadelphia Public Schools, was present- 
ed with the Layman's Award. 

Don Rose, columnist for the Philadel- 
phia Evening Bulletin, was the main ban- 
quet speaker. 

Dr. Wilton Marion Krogman, professor 
of physical anthropology, Graduate School 
of Medicine, and director of the Phila- 
delphia Center for Research in Child 
Growth, was the speaker at a general ses- 
sion. 

The Student Section of the convention 
was under the leadership of Dr. Elizabeth 
McHose, Temple University. 

C. Harold Schuler, Philadelphia, was 
convention manager. Grover W. Mueller, 
director of health and physical education 
for Philadelphia Public Schools, was pro- 
gram chairman. Jacob Geiger, Board of 
Education, Philadelphia, was in charge of 
exhibits. 

Demonstrations were under the direction 
of Dorothy R. McQueens, Maxwell R. Car- 
penter, Jacob Geiger, Edith B. Farsen, and 
teachers of the Philadelphia and surround- 
ing public schools. 

Emanuel Jacobs, director of health and 
physical education, Reading Public Schools, 
is the president for 1952. 

The annual convention will be held this 
year at the Hotel Abraham Lincoln, 
Reading, Dec. 11-13. 


Vermont Peggy Jones 


Committee Representative 


President Alice H. Jackson has appoint- 
ed Francis LaValley of the South Burling- 
ton public schools Vermont representative 
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to the Permanent Historical Records and 
Exhibits Committee of the Eastern Dis- 
trict. 


New Soccer League 


A Champlain Valley Soccer League was 
initiated this fall as a possible solution to 
the problem of fall sports in smaller 
schools. 

Teams from Bristol, Hinesburg, Essex 
Junction, and Shelburne participated. 


Daie Harman 
Health Consultant 


Indiana State Board of Health 
1330 West Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Mlinois Maura Conlisk 


New Bulletin Published 


The Hlinois Secondary School Curricu- 
lum Program has published Bulletin Num- 
ber 14, a study on “Practices and Opinions 
in Physical Education, Health, and Safe- 
The materials for the bulletin were 
gathered in many representative schools in 
Illinois, and prepared by Professor Clyde 
G. Knapp, College of Education, and Beu- 
lah Drom, College of Education and School 
of Physical Education, both of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


Executive Committee Meeting 


Margaret Bourne, president of the TIli- 
nois Association, called an executive com- 
mittee meeting in Chicago Jan. 12. 


Dance Concert 


The Women’s Physical Education De- 
partment of Southern Illinois University 
sponsored a dance concert Jan. 30. 

Emily Frankel and Mark Ryder, a dance 
team, gave the concert. 


News from Southern Illinois U. 


Dr. Glenn Cunningham, former great 
miler at Kansas University, was guest speak- 
er at Religious Emphasis Week ceremonies 
held on the campus at Southern Illinois 
University. 

As a measure of physical fitness and a 
research problem, all the freshmen. boys 
at Southern Illinois University have been 
given the Indiana Physical Fitness Test. 


Indiana .....Virgil Schooler 


In-Service Training Program 


The Department of Physical Education 
of the South Bend City School System is 


ANYONE wuo has ever heard of the State 
of Maine has heard about its justly famous 
clams and lobsters. That's why delegates 
to the Eastern District Convention at Port- 
land, April 27 to May 1, are going to be 
more than ordinarily interested in the real 
Maine clambake that will be the conven- 
tion’s major entertainment feature. 

Scheduled for Monday evening, April 28, 
the event will be complete in every detail 
from the seashore setting of Portlahd’'s 
famous East End Bathing Beach, to the 
luscious edibles, including everything in 
the seafood version of “soup to nuts.” 

It takes a master cook to prepare a clam- 
bake, and Maine's committee for the East- 
ern District Convention has secured just 
such a chef. He is Joseph Larrabee of 
West Bath, summer inn proprietor and 
member of the State Legislature, who has 
served many a Clambake in his day, enter- 
taining prominent guests who are treated 
to Maine's finest gesture of hospitality. 

Some of the things Senator Larrabee will 
lay before his eager dinner guests will be 
steamed clams, lobsters, hot dogs, clam 
broth, and potatoes, all prepared together 
in a huge steam oven unknown in any 
other field of cookery. Then, of course, 
there'll be steaming hot, strong coffee. 


Just to tantalize the absolutely uninitia- 
ted: It takes almost three hours to prepare 
the feast. First, an iron slab must be 
heated to exactly the right degree. When 
the iron is red hot, all coals are swept away 
and as quickly as possible the surface is 
covered with dripping wet seaweed. Then, 


A REAL MAINE CLAMBAKE 


EDA Convention, April 28 


the chef must hurry, hurry to deposit the 
clams, lobsters, and other foods, tied in 
cheesecloth bags, on the seaweed, covering 
the whole with heavy canvas weighted 
down with stones on all sides. 

After that, it’s just a question of patience 
until the steam from the wet seaweed per- 
meates all the food and cooks it thoroughly. 
When the canvas cover is removed, the 
clams and lobsters are ready in all their 
pristine freshness, sweet and good—and 
only one thing to trouble the guest—how 
can one small stomach ever hold all he 
knows he’s going to eat! 

There'll be plenty for everyone on Port- 
land’s East End Beach, at five o'clock, 
April 28. It takes one barrel of clams to 
feed thirty people, but there will be 
enough barrels of hot clams and lobsters 
to take care of everyone who has signified 
his intention of being present on the big 
evening. Tickets at $2.50 each must 
be secured from John Bodnarik, State 
Teachers College, Gorham, Maine, be- 
fore April 15. Sorry, no tickets will be 
sold thereafter, but, of course, anyone who 
finds at the last minute he can’t come will 
get his money back. 

Just one warning. It isn’t exactly 
balmy off the coast of Maine in late April, 
so it will be a wise guest who comes warm- 
ly clad. Even wiser the one who plans on 
old clothes, for clams and lobsters, especial- 
ly when consumed informally, have a way 
of dripping copiously and without warning. 
Since an evening of square dancing is 
planned to follow the bake, casual attire 
will most decidedly be in order. 
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SQUARE DANCE PARTY 


by Piute Pete. 60 pages of square dances, country 
games, refreshment recipes, mixers, music with 
chords, 40 photos of basic steps and games. Excel- 
lent for beginners. All for $1.00. Mail to 
VILLAGE RECREATION SERVICE 
Dept. G, G.P.O. Box 540, New York 1. N. Y. 


TEELA-WOOKET CAMPS 


ROXBURY, VERMONT 


offer 
TEACHER COURSES 


oe RIDING - DANCE 
-— 26-jul Aug. 30- Sept. 13, 1952 
Write : and Mrs. Edw. B. Miller 
450 W. 24th St., 16Aj New York ve N.Y. 
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Educators and Recreation Leaders Through- 
out the Country Heve Discovered This... 


SIMPLIFIED SYSTEM 


To Teach 


SQUARE DANCING 


Square Dance Records with Progres- 
sive Oral Instructions and Calls by 
ED DURLACHER 

Here is the easy and economical way to 
meet the ever-growing demand for square 
dancing in your school or community... 
th HONOR YOUR . PARTNER 


series of square dance records. 


* 

Each record in albums 1 to 4 starts 
with simplified, progressive oral instruc- 
tions by Ed Durlacher — instructions 
easily understood by dancers of all ages. 
Following a brief pause, giving the danc- 
ers time to square their sets, the music 
and calls begin. The TOP HANDS, 
directed by FRANK NOVAK, offer the 
best in scintillating and foot tapping 
square dance music. The calls are de- 
livered by one of the nation’s most out- 


standing callers, ED DURLACHER. 


* 

The fifth album in the series contains 
music only, without calls or instructions 
—"The Square Dance Caller’s Delight.” 

ALL records are guaranteed against 

reakage in normal use. 

You'll want to learn more about the 
HONOR YOUR PARTNER albums. Write 


today for a descriptive folder. 


HONOR YOUR PARTNER 


SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 
Dept. PE-5 Freeport, N. Y. 


AVAILABLE 


A few good selected territories open for 
a nationally advertised line of Gym Suits 
and Related Products. Write National 
Sports Equipment Co., 360-370 Marquette 
Street, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 


If you wish to teach in the FAR WEST 


register now with 
THE CLARK-BREWER 
TEACHERS AGENCY 
Columbia Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 
C. J. Cooil, Mgr. © Member of N.A.T.A. 


RECREATION LEADERS WHO THINK 


Activity group leaders, Program directors, 
Agency administrators, Educators 


2 Challenging publications for the price of one. 


write to: RECREATION WORLD 
Box 181A, Murray Hill Station 
New York 16, N. Y. 


WOOLLEY'S FINE 
ARCHERY EQUIPMENT 


Since 1924 
Made to order expressly for 
colleges, schools, camps. Low 


prices, prompt delivery, satis 
faction guaranteed 
Send for your catalog today. 
G. CRANDON WOOLLEY 
ASSOCIATES 
63 Hyde Newton High- 
lands 61, Massachusetts 


sponsoring an in-service training program 
for physical education teachers. 

The program is set up by each group ac- 
cording to its own needs. A series of clin- 
ics for future meetings include folk dances 
Feb. 4, simple team games Feb. 18, and a 
general group meeting March 3. 


Michigan R. W. Webster 


Workshop Held at Marquette 
A workshop for teachers and leaders in 
health, physical education, and recreation 
was held at Marquette Nov. 2 and 3. 
The workshop was sponsored by the 
Michigan AHPER. 


Dr. Bryant Visits Kalamazoo 


Dr. Rachel Bryant, consultant in physi- 
cal education and women’s activities, Na- 
tional office of AAHPER, recently visited 
with representatives of Kalamazoo Public 
Schools. 

Purpose of her visit was to consult with 
Kalamazoo educators concerning construc- 
tion of a resource guide for physical educa- 
tion. 


New Gymnasium and Field House at CMSC 

Central Michigan State College has just 
completed construction of a new gymna- 
sium and field house which offer facilities 
reported to rank with the finest in the 
country. 

Plans for the Physical Education Depart- 
ment are for a broddened program, bring- 
ing in additional activities for coeduca- 
tional groups, faculty, and community. 


School Camping Programs Increase 


The program of school camping in 
Michigan is expected to be larger than 
last year’s number of 30 secondary schools 
and 49 elementary schools participating. 
One week is spent at camp as part of the 
school curriculum. 


Ohio Paul E. Landis 
Ohio District Officers Elected 


District officers have recently been elect- 
ed in the Ohio Association. They are: 

Southwest: Miles Smiley, Cincinnati, pres 
ident; Barbara Leader, Cincinnati, vice- 
president; Betty Howard, Lebanon, secre- 
tary. 

Northwest: Philip Moses, president;’ and 
Don Stacy, vice-president, both of Toledo. 

Northeast: Ruth Russ, chairman; and 
Mrs. Ethel Rippon, secretary, both of 
Cleveland. 

Eastern: Art Thomas, Cambridge, presi- 
dent; Irene Seidman, Steubenville, vice 
president; and Leah Smith, Cambridge, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Central: Dow Nelson, Worthington, pres- 
ident; Mildred Byrkett, Troy, vice-presi 
dent; and Margaret Love, Columbus, sec- 
retary. 


New Appointments 


Paul R. Mico, Dennison, has been ap- 
pointed as Health Educator with the Tus- 
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Tuberculosis and Health 


carawas County 
Association. 

He is a graduate of Ohio State Univer- 
sity, and received the Master's Degree from 
the same university. He taught physical 
education for one year at University High 
School, Columbus. 

Robert E. Lucas has been appointed Su- 
pervisor of Elementary Education for the 
State Department of Education. He is 
former President of the Preble County Tu- 
berculosis and Health Association and 
Representative Director on the Board of 
the Ohio Tuberculosis and Health Asso- 
ciation. For the past five years he has 
been Assistant Superintendent of Preble 
County Schools, Eaton. 


West Virginia Ruth Robinson 


Orchesis Program 

Orchesis, modern dance honorary society 
at West Virginia University, presented an 
interpretation of The Prophet Jan. 13. 

The program was narrated by Robert 
Thomas and music was by Professor Clyde 
English. 

Rating Board Established 
National rating for officials in basketball 


‘was held at Marshall College, Huntington, 


in December under the sponsorship of the 
state NSWA. 

The board from Ohio University, Athens, 
gave the rating test. This is the first bas- 
ketball rating board established in West 
Virginia. 


Play Day Held 

A college corecreational play day was 
held at Marshall College, Huntington, in 
December. 

Glenville College, Davis and Elkins, Mor- 
ris Harvey, and Marshall College partici 
pated. 

The play day was sponsored by the WAA 
and the Varsity M, a men’s organization. 


West Virginia University News 


Patrick A. Tork, of the School of Physi- 
cal Education and Athletics, and President 
of the West Virginia Officials Association, 
recently conducted football rules clinics 
throughout West Virginia, New Jersey, and 
Virginia. ‘This is an annual service of the 
University to coaches, officials, and stu- 
dents. 


E. J. Gershon 


Fond du Lac Winter Carnival 

F. G. Kiesler, Director of Recreation, 
Fond du Lac, and his department co-op- 
erated with the V.F.W. in its Winter Sports 
Carnival in January. The city’s numerous 
rinks are providing supervised skating op- 
portunities daily with the rinks being light- 
ed for evening activities. 


Wisconsin 


Miss Thomas Elected Chairman 
Ann Thomas, La Crosse State College, 
was elected chairman of the Coaches and 
Physical Education Section of the Western 
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Wisconsin Education Association at the 
recent convention held at La Crosse. 


Program in Hearing Testing 

\ Hearing Testing Program is now being 
conducted in Superior schools. 

Volunteers from the PTA, trained by the 
Hearing Consultant of the Bureau of 
Handicapped Children, are screening chil- 
dren in the First, Third, Fifth, Seventh, 
Ninth, and Eleventh grades in all Superior 
schools. 

\ field clinic was held Nov. 13 by otolo- 
gists who were selected by the local county 
medical society. From them parents ob- 
tained recommendations regarding future 
attention to their children’s hearing prob- 
lems. 


NORTHWEST DISTRICT \ 


California, had its premier showing in 
Spokane in November. 

The “Silver Spurs,” teen-age western 
dance group, star in the movie which is 
co-sponsored by the Spokane Park Board 
and the public schools. The dance group, 
18 couples, are shown in American, Mexi- 
can, English, Norwegian, Russian, and 
Spanish dances. Many colorful, authentic 
costumes are used. 

Locale includes Indian Canyon, one of 
the city’s famed golf courses; Duncan Gar- 
dens, colorful scenic park; and three pri- 
vate garden spots of Spokane. 

E. S, Henderson, physical education con- 
sultant for the Spokane Public Schools, 
directs the “Silver Spurs.” According to 
Mr. Henderson, the film is available for 
showing in any part of the United States. 
Applications should be made directly to 
the Standard Oil Company. 


Marjorie Eastabrooks 


Supervisor of Health and Physical Education 
State Office of Public Instruction 
Olympia, Washington 


Idaho Margaret Coffey 


Guides in Health and P.E. 

Guides in health and physical education 
for the Elementary Schools in Idaho have 
been aproved. Plans are under way for a 
guide in health for Junior High Schools. 
A curriculum committee meeting concern- 
ing this guide was held in Boise in Janu- 
ary. 

New State Officers 

During a recent Idaho state meeting offi- 
cers were elected. They are: President- 
elect, Clyde Park, Junior High, Idaho Falls; 
and Secretary-Treasurer, Shirley Kroeger, 
College of Idaho, Caldwell. 

The President of the association is Nick 
Weddle of the College of Idaho. The 1952 
convention will be held in Caldwell. 


Washington 


Paul Henley 


Recreation Society Elects Officers 

The eighth meeting of the Washington 
State Recreation Society was recently held 
in Seattle. 

The following officers were elected: 

President, William B. Pond; Vice Presi- 
dents, Robert Haworth and Robert Steph- 
ans; Secretary, Agnes McQuarrie; and 
Treasurer, John Maruca. 

The next National Congress will be held 
in Seattle Sept. 29 to Oct. 4. 


Western Dance Film Released 
“The Dancing Silver Spurs,” technicolor 
30-minute film produced by Standard Oil, 
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Taylor Dodson 
Adviser in Health and Physical Education 
State Dept. of Public Instruction 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Alabama 
AAHPER Executive Board Meeting 


The Executive Board Meeting of the 
Alabama AHPER was held Dec. 2 in Mont- 
gomery at the home of Mrs. Jessie Garrison 
Mehling, executive secretary of the Board. 

Honor Awards, meeting of the Southern 
Convention, a workshop, a membership 
campaign, and the program for the AEA 
annual convention to be held in Birming- 
ham, April 4, were discussed. A report 
given by the membership chairman showed 
that great improvement has been made in 
memberships in the organization. 


Doris Warnock 


Howard College News 
The Women’s Athletic Association at 
Howard College, Birmingham, sponsored 
a basketball clinic in January. 


New Director at Birmingham-Southern 

W. R. Battle, formerly at Birmingham- 
Southern for six years, is returning as Di- 
rector of Physical Education and Intra- 
murals. 

He replaces Charles Joseph Baker who 
is leaving for Paducah, Ky., where he will 
be in the training program of the Union 
Carbon and Carbide Co. under the Atomic 
Commission. 


Sports Night at Troy 
A Sports Night for faculty and students 
at State Teachers College, Troy, will be 


Don't Let ATHLETE'S FOOT 
Bench YOUR Players! — 


ALTA-C BUILDS MORE 


EFFECTIVE TEAMS! 


In baseball, track, swimming 
and sports competition, 
HEALTHY teams are WIN- 
NING teams. ONE member 
with painful, racting Ath- 
lete’s foot can impair the 
efficiency of your entire team. 


Here’s the Sound Tested 
NI Program for ATHLETE’S 
FOOT Control 


1. ALTA-CO POWDER 

. . « for the all-important foot tub in your 
shower rooms. One pound to a gallon of 
water kills common Athlete’s Foot fungi 
in less than a minute! Non-irritating; 
harmless to towels. Easily tested for proper 
strength with Dolge Alta-Co Powder Tester. 


2. ALTA-CO FOOT POWDER 
. . « for dusting, gives additional protection 
against re-infection. Soothes while drying 
between toes in shoes and socks, this po- 
tent but gentle fungicide does its work 
where Athlete’s Foot fungi flourish. 


3. ALTA-CO 300 H.D. FUNGICIDE 
. .. for your daily, systematic washing of 
shower room floors. In economical solu- 
tion (1 to 300), its action is both fungicidal 
and bactericidal, giving your floors the 
same hygienic sanitation you demand be 
taken by each user of your facilities. 
Write for 36-page illustrated booklet, 

“Athlete's Foot—A Public Health Problem” 
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ALL STEEL — polished and 
plated. 


FITS ANY DOORWAY 22” to 
36” wide. Quickly installed 
at any height. 


BOOKLET of stretching and 
other exercises included with 
GYM BAR. 
Available at Leading Stores 


Write for catalog and information to 


OLYMPIAN INDUSTRIES, INC. 


4720 N. Kilpatrick Ave. ©¢ Chicage 30 
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sponsored by the Physical Education De- 
partment in March. 


Arkansas Jeff Farris 


New Department Head 
Dr. Hollis Fait is the new head of the 
Department of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation at Arkansas A. & M. College. Dr. 
Fait is a graduate of the University of Lowa. 


New Counting Device 

W. C. Griffith, of the Department of 
Health and Physical Education at Arkan- 
sas lech, Russellville, has invented an 
electric counter to facilitate counting the 
steps in some fatigue tests he is running in 
his service classes there. 

Those interested in further information 
should write to Mr. Griffith. 


New Staff Members 

Hollis Fait, who recently received the 
Doctor's Degree in physical education at 
the University of Iowa, has been appointed 
head of the Department of Health and 
Physical Education at Arkansas A. and M. 
College. 

Willis Leslie, an alumnus of the school, 
has joined the staff as instructor in physi- 
cal education and assistant football coach. 

Jim Benton, former All-American pro- 
fessional football player, was appointed 
head football coach. 


Florida = ca Frank Philpott 


Stafford and Donaldson Speak 

Two prominent speakers appeared before 
the joint meeting of the State Supervisors 
and County Superintendents in Gainesville 
Jan. 21-23. 

Dr. George T. Stafford, University of 
Illinois, dealt with the relationship of 
health and physical education, and Dr. 
George Donaldson of the Tyler Public 
Schools, Tyler, Tex., discussed the latest 
trends and developments of outdoor edu- 
cation, 


News from U. of Fla. 

D. K. Stanley, Dean of the University of 
Florida College of Physical Education and 
Health, attended the meeting of the Joint 
Council on International Relations held at 
NEA Headquarters, Washington, D. C., 
Nov. 30-Dec. 1. 

Stanley is the Florida Chairman for the 
Joint Council. 

Uhree staff members of the College of 
Physical Education and Health, University 
of Florida, participated in the annual meet- 
ing of the College Physical Education Asso- 
ciation in Chicago Dec. 28-29. D. K. Stan- 
ley served on a panel, H. Spurgeon Cherry 
spoke, and Dr. Wesley M. Staton presented 
a research report. 

FSU Presents Gymkana 

One of the attractions of the North Flori- 
da Fair held recently was the nightly pre- 
sentation of the annual Florida State Uni- 
versity Gymkana. 

The show was called “Playland, U.S.A.,” 
and starred the FSU national champion- 
ship gymnastic team and the “Tallahassee 
Tumbling Tots.” 
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Northwest Florida Group Meet 
Physical educators, school administrators, 
and county supervisors from northwest 
Florida gathered at a dinner meeting in 
Chattahoochee Dec. | for an organizational 
meeting for promoting a professional phy- 
sical education group in that area. 
A second meeting has been tentatively 
scheduled for March in Tallahassee. 


Thailand Visitor Speaks at U. of Fla. 

Kong Visutharom, head of the Athletics 
and Organized Games Division, Ministry 
of Education, Bangkok, Thailand, spoke 
to the Olympian Club at the University of 
Florida Dec. 11 on “Physical Education in 
Thailand.” 

Mr. Kong, who was in this country under 
the sponsorship of the U.S. State Depart- 
ment, studied the Physical Education, 
Health Education, and Recreation pro- 
gram at the University of Florida as one 
of several visited during his three-months’ 
stay in this country. 


Georgia T. E. McDonough 


Dr. McDonough Attends Conferences 

Dr. Thomas E. McDonough, head of the 
Department of Physical Education, Emory 
University, attended the International Re- 
lations Council Meeting in Washington, 
D. C., Nov. 30-Dec. 1; the President's Com- 
mittee, (studying intercollegiate policies) 
American Council on Education, Washing- 
ton, Dec. 12 and 13; and presided at the 
Men's College Physical Education Associa- 
tion Convention, Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
Dec. 28 and 29. 
Mississippi Ethel Cain 

Course of Study in Recreation 

Mississippi Southern College is now in 
its second year of offering a full course of 
study in the field of recreation. This 
course of study provides opportunity for 
those desiring full-time recreation work to 
select a curriculum that enables them to 
receive the Bachelor of Science Degree. 


North Carolina Helen Stuart 


New Association Officers Elected 

Margaret Greene of Woman's College of 
the University of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro, was elected President of the State 
Association at the Fall Conference held in 
Chapel Hill at the University of North 
Carolina Nov. 30-Dec. 1. 

Dr. George Shephard, University of North 
Carolina, was elected Vice-President, and 
Charles E. Spencer, State Director, was 
elected Secretary- Treasurer. 

Highlights of the two-day meeting in- 
cluded a square dance clinic under the di- 
rection of Gene Gowing, director of the 
National Folkways Foundation, and a talk 
by Dr. Ernest Branch, director of the Divi- 
sion of Oral Hygiene, State Board of 
Health. 

Major students from various colleges and 
German students enrolled at the Univer- 
sity participated in the program. 

About 300 teachers students at- 
tended. 


Square Dance Institutes Planned 


A series of square dance institutes under 
the direction of Ed Durlacher of the Square 
Dance Associates, Freeport, Long Island, 
N. Y., has been planned for seven states, 
one of which is North Carolina. The 
purpose of these institutes is two-fold: 
(a) to conduct free classes of one- or two- 
day duration in the use of Honor Your 
Partner square dance recordings, and (b) 
to instruct all those who attend in live call- 
ing, teaching, and programming. 


Tennessee Mrs. Carrie B. Herd 


Paper Read at YMCA Meeting 
A paper written by Wayne York, grad- 
uate assistant in the Department of Phy- 
sical Education and Recreation, University 
of Tennessee, was presented at the recent 
mid-winter meeting of Southern YMCA 
physical directors held in Chattanooga. 


Littleford Returns to U. of Tenn. 


Hal Littleford, East Tennessee State Col- 
lege coach and former football captain at 
the University of Tennessee, will return to 
the University to begin graduate work in 
physical education and recreation. 
Virginia Harold K. Jack 
Annual College Conference 


The Fourth Annual Conference for 
Health and Physical Education Instructors 
and related personnel in Negro colleges 
will be held at Hampton Institute Feb. 
15-16. 

William Hughes, Temple University; 
‘Simon McNeely, U. S. Office of Education; 
and L. T. Walker, North Carolina College, 
will serve as consultants. 

The conference will be organized around 
problems relating to: (1) Service courses 
in physical education, (2) Service courses 
in health education, and (3) Professional 
preparation of teachers. 


Caskey Settle 
Dept. of Health and Physical Education 
New Mexico Highlands University 
Las Vegas, New Mexico 


Arizona Sally Henry 


College Women's Sportsday 


A college women’s sportsday was held at 
Arizona State College, Flagstaff, Dec. 1. 

Colleges attending were the University 
of Arizona, Temple State College, Flagstaff 
State College, and Phoenix College. 
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DUKE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


Course in 
Physical Therapy 


ON OCTOBER 1, 1952, a 15 
months’ course will begin for 
men and women college gradu- 
ates who can present twenty-six 
hours of college credits in the 
biological, physical social 
sciences. Selected applicants 
having 90 hours of college credit 
who can meet the above science 
requirements, may be accepted. 
Physics and chemistry credits are 
required of all applicants. 


For further information, ad- 
dress Director, Division of Phys- 
ical Therapy, Duke University 
School of Medicine, Durham, 
North Carolina. 


TRADE-MARK ® 


Chesebrough Mfg. Co., Cons’d - New York 4, N. Y. 


Colors Black —Chartreuse 
Black —Red 
Black —Green 
Black —Aqua 
Black —Pink 


Maroon —Pink 
Other combinations to order 


CHATILA 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TWO TONE 
MODERN DANCE SET 


garment for modern 


ference. 


when ordering. Sizes 10A-20. 


Send for our Free Catalog! 


Chatila Ce 


5719 18th Avenue 
Brooklyn 4, N. Y. 


Vaseline Sterile Petrolatum Gauze Dressings 


Professional Products Division 


To Open foil-envelope, cut 


with scissors along dotted line on 
back of envelope...or in an emer- 
gency, tear off seal carefully be- 
low this line... end of dressing is 
pulled out of envelope with one 
hand (use forceps, if handy), while 
envelope is held with other hand. 


VASELINE is the registered trade-mark of the Chesebrough Mfg. Co,, Cons’d 


=, 


/ 


+ 
Cover damaged surface and 


area two inches beyond with two 


' layers or more of petrolatum 


gauze dressing . . . then apply ster- 


' ile dry bandage to keep clean and 


hold gently in place—using first-aid 
principles... have injury ex- 
amined by a physician. 


For immediate and easy appli- 
cation, to dress a Burn, an 
Abrasion, certain other Surface 
Injuries. 
ready-made... compact... 
soothing ...non-sticking ... 
non-contaminating ... 


USED DIRECT FROM HANDY 
FOIL-ENVELOPE 


Twe Sizes: 
Unit envelope: one 3” x 36” dressing. 
envelope: two 3” x 18” dressings. 

lopes to the ill d carton. 
OBTAINABLE FROM YOUR 
USUAL SOURCE OF MEDICAL SUPPLIES 


Made of Celanese Rayon Jersey 
—The most ideal and practical 
dance 
work. The skirt is 100°%, circu- 
lar about 7 YARDS in circum- 
TO ORDER ONLY. 
Give waist and skirt length 
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Miss Chesney Speaks 


Marguerite Chesney, director of physical 
education at the University of Arizona, 
Tucson, spoke recently at a meeting in 
Phoenix of the Arizona Recreation Asso- 
ciation 


Dance Symposium Held 


The seventh annual High School Dance 
Symposium was held at Arizona State Col- 
lege, Tempe, Dec. 8 

About 300 girls from approximately 18 
or 20 schools attended. 


Additions to Men's Staff 


Three new members have joined the 
staff of the Department of Health and 
Physical Education at the University of 
Arizona, Tuscon. 

Dr. W. K. Ruff, a recent graduate of 
Columbia, will teach health and physical 
education. He formerly taught at Brook- 
lyn College. 

Carl Cooper has been appointed head 
track coach and Assistant Professor of Phy- 
sical Education for both activity and pro 
fessional courses. Mr. Cooper was Univer 
sity of Arizona track captain in 19388 and 
for the past several years has been on the 
coaching staff at El Monte, Calif. 

Anthony Greco, a noted fencer, joins the 
staff as fencing coach and instructor. Mr. 
Greco formerly coached at Brooklyn Col- 
lege, New York University, and San Diego 
State College. 


California H. R. Weatherby and 


Elizabeth Cawthorne 


California Officers Elected 


Following is a list of recently elected 
officers of the California Association: Presi- 
dent, Harold Schoenfield, Oakland; Presi- 
dent-elect, Lloyd Webster, Los Angeles; 
Secretary-treasurer, Landreth, 
Sacramento; Vice-presidents, Glenn Arnett, 
San Diego, Lois Messler, Pasadena, and 
June Brasted, Oakland. President of the 
Bay Section is Jack Capri, Oakland; Cen- 
tral Section; Lois Chambers, Madera; 
Northern Section, Harold A. Bishop; and 
Southern Section, Cecil Howard, Pasadena. 
Chairmen of Committees are H. J]. McCor- 
mick, Harry Phillips, Carl Voltmer, Eliza 
beth Cawthorn, Edwin Hubbert, William 
Lopez, Blanch Drury, Lucille McBride, 
June McCann, Lillian Wallace, and H. R. 
Weatherbe 


Verne §. 


Miss Kozman News Editor 

Hilda Clute Kozman is the new editor 
of the quarterly News published by the 
California Association. 

She replaces Mrs. Alice Spillane who is 
now Consultant in Mental Health Educa- 
tion, National Institute of Mental Health, 
Community Services Branch, Bethesda, Md. 


Nevada Ruth Russel 


Basketball Officiating Clinic 


The first basketball officiating clinic in 
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Nevada was conducted at Lovelock recent- 
ly under the leadership of Ruth Russell, 
National Basketball Examining Chairman. 
Fifty per cent of the girl students at Love- 
lock High School attended. 


New Mexico Caskey Settle 


New State Supervisor 


C. W. Daniels has been appointed Su- 
pervisor of Physical Education and Recre- 
ation for the State of New Mexico. 

Mr. Daniels is the second full-time Su- 
pervisor of Physical Edycation in the his- 
tory of the state, the first having served in 
the State Department of Education for 
three months only in 1945. 


Recreation Conference Held 


The first annual conference of the new- 
ly organized New Mexico Recreation <As- 
sociation was held at the Chaves County 
Youth Center, Roswell, Dec. 2. More than 
90 persons attended. 


Sports Days and Officials Clinics 


New Mexico Highlands Uriiversity held 
a volleyball playday and officials clinic 
Nov. 17. 

About 120 students from the high schools 
of Raton, Springer, Espanola, and Las 
Vegas took part in the program. Fannie 
Helen Melcer of New Mexico Highlands 
University was in charge, assisted by Pat 
Moore, graduate fellowship holder. 

Other playdays, sports days and officials 
clinics planned at present are: Feb. 16, 
volleyball, Albuquerque High School; Feb. 
16, basketball, University of New Mexico; 
Mr. 16, basketball, New Mexico A&M Col- 
lege; Mar. 22, basketball, New Mexico 
Highlands University; Apr. softball, Carls- 
bad High School; Apr. 26, softball, Uni- 
versity of New Mexico; and Apr. 5, tennis, 
New Mexico Highlands University. 

\ tentative schedule of sports days for 
colleges is as follows: Mar. 1, basketball, 
New Mexico Highlands University; Apr. 
5, tennis, New Mexico’ Highlands Univer- 
sity; and Apr. 26, softball, New Mexico 
University. 


WNORC Officials Elected 


Lillian McCormick, Artesia High School, 
was elected Chairman of the Womens Na- 
tional Official Rating Committee for New 
Mexico to replace Josephine Newberry, 
A&M College, who is on leave. Mary Alice 
Scott, Las Cruces High School, was elected 
secretary. 


Gill Safety Section President 


Donald Gill, Albuquerque High School, 
was elected President of the safety section 
of the New Mexico Education Association 
at a recent meeting. 

Other officers elected were: Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Ely Bender, Santa Fe Public 
Schools; and Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Nell 
Lizer, Santa Fe Public Schools. 
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Just a Minute, 
please! 


Are You an 
AAHPER Booster? 


Your Association Needs More Members—Be a Booster! 


A LARGER ASSOCIATION MEANS 


e 
Why Wider national recognition and influence 


Strength through unity 

Broader participation in the profession 
Better services for all 

Greater prestige for you 

More publications to help you 

Greater exchange of ideas 


WHAT YOU CAN DO HOW TO DO IT 


> Show your Journal to a friend Clip the coupon on page 50 
> Tell him about AAHPER services Help a friend to fill it out 
> Explain types of membership See that it gets mailed! 

> Show him how to join Follow up his membership 


FEBRUARY — MARCH 
New Membership Months 
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Six Porter 217B Forward-Fold “Hoistaway”’ 
Basketball Backstops each equipped with 
Porter 237B Steel Fan-Shaped Backboards give 
Western Illinois’ modern gym the best in 
equipment 


at leading gyms from coast-to-coast 
the choice is Porter 


at Western Illinois State Teachers College 


4 iter ul me Gymnastic apparatus at Western Illinois is Por- 
o ter-made too, preserves the finest tradition in 


physical education. Authentically correct appara- 
tus is important part of program 


Wherever you find the most thoughtfully-plan- 

ned, efficient, attractive gymnasiums, you will er 4 
probably find Porter-made equipment. Porter i 
Basketball Backstops and Porter Gymnasium Ap- 
paratus are in the finest tradition, reflecting Por- 
ter’s quality manufacturing skill that dates back 
almost a century. Leading schools, universities, 
clubs and communities all over America rely on 
Porter. You can, too. 


equipping your gymnasium Western Illinois gym has full complement of 


You can entrust your planning problems to Porter's engineering equipment including Horses, Bucks, Parallel Bars, 
staff, and be confident of satisfactory, economical solutions. ee eg Stall opto Chest Weights, Row- 
Years of experience qualify them to render you a real service. ing Machines, Mats and accessories. 

Write today. No obligation. 


THE J. E. PO RTE ie CORPORATION Ottawa, Illinois 


Manufacturers of Gymnasium, Playground and Swimming Pool Equipment 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 664 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Phone: SUperior 7-7262 NEW YORK OFFICE: 11 W. 42nd St., New York 18, Phone: LOngacre 3-1342 
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